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GOETHE MISCELLANY 


Hetnricu MEYER 
Houston, Texas 


I. Gerd Eilers 

Dr. Gerd Eilers, Councillor in the Prussian government during the 
ministery of Eichhorn, published in the late fifties his Memoirs “Meine 
Wanderung durchs Leben. Ein Beitrag zur innern Geschichte der ersten 
Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts,” a book full of interesting and often original 
information. Like Eckermann or Fernow, Eilers came from the country, 
finding his way into learning, like Hebbel or Eckermann, as a secretary 
to some official. A few times, Goethe occurs in significant passages, such 
as would well fit into a new edition of Bode’s Goethe in vertraulichen 
Briefen seiner Zeitgenossen or into Biedermann’s Gesprache. 


“Aus den Fenstern meiner Wohnung hatte man namlich eine 
freie, damals noch nicht verbaute Aussicht nach dem schénen 
Salinenthale hin. Schleiermacher ergriff mit Freuden den Vor- 
schlag und wir begaben uns sogleich auf den Weg. Unterwegs 
erzahlte ich ihm eine Geschichte, die ihn so zum Lachen reizte, 
daB er in ein dauerndes mich fast besorgt machendes Husten 

erieth. “Selten,” sagte ich, “ist mir in meinem Leben eine so 
Reesthas Uberraschung zutheil geworden als heute durch Ihren 
Besuch, und an dieser Freude hat die Ehre, durch deren triige- 
rische Vorstellung einmal sogar Goethe bestimmt wurde, seine 
Feder niederzulegen und seinen Schlafrock abzuwerfen, nicht den 
mindesten Antheil.(”) “Wie so?” fragte er. “Kennen Sie den Dr. 
Miiller in Bremen?” “Ich erinnere mich von ihm gehort zu ha- 
ben.” “Nun,” sagte ich, “dieser Dr. Miiller wurde einmal von 
dem Verlangen ergriffen, Goethe’s Antlitz zu schauen und einige 
Worte aus seinem Munde zu horen. Er reist nach Weimar, hort 
aber dort, daB Goethe beschaftigt sei und nur hohen Personen den 
Zugang gestatte. Aus dieser Mittheilung macht sich Dr. Miiller 
einen PaB. Er geht in Goethe’s Haus und abt sich als Professor 
Schleiermacher aus Berlin melden. So fort wird er in das Emp- 
fangszimmer gefiihrt und nach kurzer Zeit tritt Goethe ein. — 
“Verzeihen Ew. Excellenz,” spricht Miiller, “die fromme List 
eines von iibermachtiger Sehnsucht ergriffenen Herzens, den gro- 
Ben Mann, Deutschlands Licht und Leben, von Angesicht zu An- 
gesicht zu sehen. Ich bin nicht der Professor Schleiermacher von 
Berlin, sondern nur der Dr. Miiller aus Bremen; aber man sagte 
mir, nur beriihmte Personen wiirden vorgelassen, und ich bin von 
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Bremen hierhergereist, um meines Herzens Sehnsucht zu stillen.” 
Goethe, bei dem doch das Komische der Sache den VerdruB iiber- 
wiegen mochte, antwortete freundlich und lud ihn auf den Abend 
zum Thee ein.” Diese Geschichte war es, die meinen Gast so 
sehr zum Lachen reizte.” (Meine Wanderung durchs Leben, 
Zweiter Theil, Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus 1857, pp. 160/161) 


This visit does not seem to be elsewhere recorded, yet Goethe knows Dr. 
Miiller as appears from the Diaries. Eilers, then in Kreuznach, was married 
to a lady from the Frankfurt patrician group and knew many people who 
had seen Goethe and the persons mentioned by Goethe. 


“Zur Folie mége das Urtheil eines langst verstorbenen der 
a ree Philosophie ergebenen geist- und kenntniBreichen 
rankfurters dienen, welches zugleich das Urtheil vieler anderer 
Frankfurter war, die Goethe personlich gekannt: “Goethe war” 
sagte mein Freund, “eine sinnlich und geistig reich begabte Natur. 
hatte Mitgefiihl fiir alles Menschliche im Guten und im Bésen, 
fiir alle menschliche Tugenden und Untugenden. Er suchte sinn- 
liche und geistige Geniisse und génnte gern andern Menschen 
Geniisse, ohne viel zu moralisiren. Hatte er des Guten oder 
. Schlimmen zu viel genossen, dann suchte er sich des Verdrusses 
dariiber durch Dichtungen oder andere Zerstreuung zu entledi- 
gen. Mit allerliebsten Frauen hatte er es, nicht immer “iibersinn- 
ich”, stets aber flatternd von einer Blume zu andern, gar zu gern 
zu thun. Was die religidse Seite des menschlichen Herzens an- 
geht, so fand er mehr Vergniigen an den religidsen Bildungen des 
Heidenthums als an denen des Christenthums; aber das Gottliche 
in der Person Christi erkannte er an als das Erhabenste in der 
Menschheit und als Zielpunkt aller sittlichen Vervollkommnungs- 
entwicklung des menschlichen Geschlechts, ohne sich dadurch 
viel in seinen genieBlichen geistigen und sinnlichen Ergehungen/ 
st6ren zu lassen.” ” (Ibidem, Dritter Theil, 1858 pp. 365/66) 


This may be a characteristic example of the average person’s view, just as 
Eilers himself falls in line with many other observers when reporting 
about his personal i impression of Goethe: 


“Auch hatte ich es der groBen Gunst Schlosser’s, des spatern 
koblenzer Gymnasialdirektors, zu verdanken, daB ich einmal auf 
dem Braunfels einige Minuten neben ihm hergehen, sein Antlitz 
schauen und seine Stimme héren durfte. Was er sprach, habe ich 
vergessen, wird also wol von keiner Bedeutung gewesen sein; seine 
ganze personliche Erscheinung machte mir den Eindruck eines 
vornehm und verdrieBlich schweigsamen fiirstlichen Weltmannes. 
So oft ich spater die Worte las: 

Vor Augen ist mein Reich unendlich, 
Im Riicken neckt mich der VerdruB, 
Erinnert mich durch neidische Laute, 
Mein Hochbesitz er ist nicht rein. 
/stand Goethe leibhaftig vor mir. Das war der Ausdruck seines 
Gesichts.” (Ibidem pp. 366/367) 
Eilers is usually highly reliable, a man without fear of men, a friend of 
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the leading patriots of the Napoleonic wars, well acquainted with Stein, 
and religious like most of those who had fought for God, Liberty, and 
Country. There is no reason why the following note (except for the 
term “BuBe’’) should be doubted: 


“Wenn ich Alles zusammennehme, was mir iiber seine re- 
ligidse Stimmung in den letzten Jahren seines Lebens mitgetheilt 
worden ist, wozu auch die mir naher bekannt gewordene That- 
sache gehort, daB er einen vieljahrigen Freund zur Bube ermahnte 
und veranlaBte, seine wilde Ehe in eine christlich eingesegnete zu 
verwandeln: so méchte ich fast glauben, es sei ihm gegangen wie 
dem/hochbejahrten Kephalos beim Plato. “Wenn Einer so weit 
ist,” sprach dieser zum Socrates, “daB er bald zu sterben glaubt, 
so kommt ihn Furcht und Sorge an iiber Etwas, das ihn vorher 
nicht kiimmert. Denn die wohlbekannten Sagen von der Unter- 
welt, daB, wer hier Unrecht that, dort Strafe leiden muB, iiber die 
er bis dahin lachte, fangen alsdann an seine Seele zu angstigen, ob 
sie vielleicht wahr sind, und er selbst sieht mehr von jener Welt, 
entweder aus Altersschwache oder weil er ihr schon naher ist.—” ” 


(Ibidem pp. 369/370) 


This view of Goethe was partly brought about by Eilers’ interpretation 
of Faust Il, to which a considerable part of the chapter is devoted. In 
fact, it was Eilers and the circle surrounding his wife, General and Lady 
Bardeleben, and others of like mind in Koblenz, who gave rise to the 
first important Faust commentary by Dr. Ferdinand Deycks, who had 
grown up in the Schadow and Immermann circle in Diisseldorf, whom 
Karl Badeker had introduced to the Koblenz patriots, and who later be- 
came professor in Miinster. Eilers describes with extraordinary vividness 
how the patriotic memories were gradually giving way to literary inter- 
ests; how Shakespeare and Goethe were the main poets read (Darum 
tiberwog “Goethe’s Natiirlichkeit den Schillerschen Wortpomp”, p. 336. 
Den Frauen stand Schiller naher als Goethe, p. 344); and how the Frank- 
furt ancestry of Mrs. Eilers assisted in the understanding of Faust I: 


“Goethe’s Gedanken und Schilderungen lésen sich gleich- 
sam von den urspriinglichen Originalpersonen und Situationen 
ununterbrochen ab, und erfiillen die gemeinsame frankfurter Luft. 
Wenn nun Einer, der diese Bilder klarer und bestimmter aufge- 
faBt hat, sie in einer Gesellschaft reproducirt, dann meinen die 
andern Frankfurter, das Alles selbst gesehen, gedacht und sich 
vorgestellt zu haben.” (Ibidem, p. 345) 


“Die Dorfscene unter der Linde konnte man auf den benach- 
barten hessischen Dérfern wiederfinden. — Meine Frau hatte alle 
diese Dinge und den frankfurter Dialekt, in welchem man sie er- 
zahlt und bespricht, sozusagen mit der Muttermilch eingesogen; 
ihr Blick fiel, wenn sie aus den Fenstern des 4lterlichen Hauses 
sah, in den Zaubergarten hinter der schlimmen Mauer, und sie 
weiB selbst nicht mehr, wie friih ihr das Marchen, das darin 
spielt, erzahlt worden ist.” (Ibidem, p. 346) 
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Of Goethe they think in the 1820-ies: 

“daB er Unrecht gethan, so manches schéne Werk blos anzufan- 
gen, indeB er minder fruchtbaren Grillen iiber Farben und Na- 
turformen jahrelang nachgehangen. Noch lebte in Weimar der 
Alte und von Zeit zu Zeit erklang von dort auch ein Wort als 
Lebenszeichen.. Da8 er im Stillen mit dem Abschlu& des gréB- 
ten, tiefsten, rathselvollsten Jugendwerks rastlos beschaftigt sei, 
ahnte Niemand. Und gerade dieses Werk, sein Schlu8 8 seine 
Ideen war fiir die Glieder des koblenzer Kreises ein Gegen- 
stand wiederholter, ernster Betrachtung.” (Ibidem, p. 335) 


Eilers is important as a source for contemporary Goethe criticism. Very 
often it has been said that Goethe was not a popular poet in his day, be- 
cause Kotzebue was the favorite playwright, because Jean Paul was the 
love of the young; but in view of Goethe’s royalties and Cotta’s successes 
this has always seemed a rather impossible opinion; in Eilers we find a 
comprehensive picture of educated society and its fervent devotion to 
Goethe, especially Faust II. 


“Man kann sich leicht denken, mit welcher Begierde man 
nun, nachdem man sich so lange mit dem ersten Theile beschaf- 
tigt, ohne zum AbschluB zu kommen, zu/dem zweiten Theile 
griff, als dieser im Jahre 1833 erschien; ich wenigstens versagte 
mir jede andere Erholung, bis ich ihn ganz und wiederholt durch- 
gelesen. In unserm koblenzer Freundeskreise entstand eine Mi- 
schung WiBbegierde und Neugierde von so erregender Intensitat, 
daB man die Zeit des gegenseitigen Austausches iiber Sinn und 
Bedeutung des neuen Stiicks kaum erwarten konnte. Wie viele 
Abende i gemeinsamen Lectiire und Besprechung gewidmet 
wurden, wei ich nicht mehr; ich erinnere mich nur noch, daB 
vier davon allein auf mein Haus kamen. Eine fortlaufende Er- 
klarung zu gewinnen und den Zusammenhang des zweiten Theils 
mit dem ersten zu erkennen, war der Zweck, den Alle zu errei- 
chen strebten. Aber da trat ihnen gleich beim ersten Durchlesen 
soviel Rathselhaftes und Wunderliches entgegen! Wie soll man 
den Anfang des zweiten Theils mit der SchluBscene des ersten 
Theils in Ubereinstimmung bringen?” (Ibidem, pp. 347/348) 

Eilers suggested written comments for discussion, the same which ulti- 
mately ended in the comprehensive commentary by Dr. Deycks. Eilers 
gives some fifteen pages of his own views, intermingled with references 
to others. At the bottom of his understanding seems to be Freiherr von 
Stein’s idea: 
“nicht unpassend verglich Stein den Dichter mit einer Glaskugel 
an der StraBe, in welcher sich Alles abspiegelt, was voriibergeht 
und voriiberfahrt: Kutschen und Dreckkarren, vornehme Her- 
ren und schlichte Biirger, reiche Kaufleute und armselige Scha- 
cherjuden, geputzte Damen und Bettelweiber, die in Schutt- und 
Kehrichthaufen herumstébern. Alle diese Bilder in reinster, un- 
ezwungenster Weise, ich méchte sagen, mit photographischer 
eisterschaft, aus sich herauszunehmen und zur Schau zu stellen, 
war das wunderbare Talent Goethe’s.” (Ibidem, p. 344) 
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On Faust I he reports: 


“Man war zweifelhaft, ob dem Werke der bestimmte deut- 
lich gedachte Plan einer Tragédie zugrunde liegt; denn in diesem 
Falle hatte man sich Goethe selbst als den tragischen Helden den- 
ken miissen und dagegen schien doch Vieles in der Anlage und 
Durchfihrung des Stiicks zu sprechen. Man war geneigt, es als 
eine Art Guckkasten zu betrachten, den Goethe sich mit genia- 
ler Geschicklichkeit gemacht, um allerlei Bilder aus seiner Er- 
fahrung und aus seinem geistigen Leben zur Beschauung zu brin- 
gen. Damit bahnte man sich den Weg zur freien genuBreichen 
Betrachtung der einzelnen Theile.” (Ibidem, pp. 346/347) 


With respect to Faust Il, Eilers takes naively and with fine tact for 
poetical creation the same view: 


“Ich blieb auf meinem frankfurter Guckkasten/standpunkt 
stehen und machte mir die Sache leicht. Faust muBte, nach mei- 
ner Auffassung, um die groBe Welt durchzumachen, mit verjiing- 
ten Kraften ausgeriistet, vom erlebten Graus gereinigt werden, 
und diesen Dienst leisteten ihm seine eigene kraftige, sinnliche 
Natur und die Erscheinungen der Sinnenwelt. Der kaiserliche 
Hof mit Hofstaat und Staatsrath schien mir eine héchst gliicklich 
ersonnene Gelegenheit um pose. us oa mit seinem Faust in die 
groBe Welt einzufiihren, und zugleich ein trefflich gewahlter 
Schauplatz, um alle Thorheiten, Leidenschaften, Begierden, Eitel- 
keiten, Bildungen und Verbildungen des Hoflebens und der gro- 
Ben Welt darzustellen, und mit Witz und Ironie zu geifeln.” 
(Ibidem, pp. 348/349) 

Eilers proceeds then in detail to analyse the poem with warmth and pene- 
trating understanding, from which we quote two passages: 

“Hier, meinte ich, miisse man einen Augenblick stillstehen 
und Goethe’s Geist bewundern, der einen solchen Mephistopheles 
schaffen konnte. Denn alle Gedanken, die Mephistopheles in sei- 
ner Teufelsseele wailzt, die tiefe MenschenkenntniB nach der 
bésen / Seite hin auf allen Bildungsstufen, die ganze verruchte 
Weltanschauung des Bésen, waren doch Goethe’s eigene Gedan- 
ken, seine eigene MenschenkenntniB, seine eigene Weltanschau- 
ung, nicht in dem Sinne, als ob er sich dazu bekannt, sondern in 
dem Sinne, daB er Gelegenheit hatte, alles Das im Leben zu 
schauen, und damit das bewundernswiirdige Talent verband, 
einen Charakter, eine Pers6nlichkeit dichterisch zu bilden, wel- 
cher das Geschaute auszureden und teuflisch zu benutzen ganz 
natiirlich war, und dann diesem Mephistopheles Worte in den 
Mund zu legen, die ihm, dem Dichter selbst, dann wieder die 
gewiinschte Veranlassung gaben, die verschiedenen politischen, 
philosophischen und religiésen Parteigruppirungen und Richtun- 
os der Zeit auf die Schaubiihne zu bringen. So 1aBt er z. B. aus 

einem andern Grunde Mephistopheles die Worte “Natur- und 
Geisteskraft” aussprechen Ks um den kaiserlichen Kanzler ver- 
rathen zu lassen, wie er, trotz aller Ungerechtigkeiten, Gesetz- 
losigkeiten und Frevel doch an der althergebrachten hierarchisch- 
aristokratischen Politik des Kaiserhauses festhalt: 
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I 


° Natur und Geist — so spricht man nicht zu Christen 
Dem Pobelsinn verworrner Geister 
Entwickelt sich ein Widerstand, 
Die Ketzer sind’s! Die Hexenmeister! 
Und sie verderben Stadt und Land u. s. w. 


Wohin das seinerzeit zielte, sieht Jeder von selbst.” (Ibidem 350/ 
352) 

“Das Zwischenspiel des Carnevals, oder Mummenschanzes in 
den kaiserlichen Salen deutete ich mir als eine Darstellung aller 
der Affecte, Begierden, Leidenschaften, Neigungen und Abnei- 
gungen, welche in der Menschenwelt walten und den verschie- 
densten Gesellschaften, besonders auch denen der héhern Kreise, 
Bewegung, Leben und Farbung geben — den ersten Gestalten und 
Allegorien schienen mir Goethe’s Erinnerungen aus Italien zu- 
grunde zu liegen, die er zu einem reizenden, das bunte Weltleben 
darstellenden Hofschauspiele verarbeitet habe, untermischt mit 
ernsten Warnungen und Belehrungen.” (Ibidem, p. 352) 





This is a very significant commentary, for it ties, as we think, correctly, 
Goethe’s Weimar experiences and court poetry, masques, allegorical plays, 
stagings in with Faust. 

Without reference to Plato’s cavern allegory, but no doubt under its 
influence, Eilers interprets the Miitter problem. We give the context: 


“Langer und mit mehr Ernst betrachtete ich die classische 
Walpurgisnacht. Sie schien mir den ganzen Reichthum der my- 
thologischen, poetischen und philosophischen Studien zur Schau 
zu stellen, die Goethe wahrend seines langen Lebens dem classi- 
schen Alterthume gewidmet, verbunden mit spéttisch-kritischen 
Seitenhieben, die er schon in den “Xenien” so reichlich in Bezug 
auf die neuere Literatur ausgetheilt hatte. Der Grund- und 
Zweckgedanke des ganzen Acts schien mir eine Verschmelzung 
des griechischen Geistes und griechischer Bildung mit deutschem 
Geist und Gemiith zu sein, wie denn eine solche in der Wirklich- 
keit schon mehr oder weniger stattgefunden hatte. Es konnte 
mir nicht schwer werden, dafiir passende Belege in den Stiicken 
selbst aufzufinden. Das Rathsel “des Schliissels” und “der Miit- 
ter” glaubte ich mir aus eigener Erfahrung geniigend erklaren zu 
kénnen. Ich hatte mir namlich in den Jahren, wo ich mich viel 
mit Philosophie beschaftigte, auBerordentlich viel Mithe gegeben, 
den Indifferenzpunkt der Schelling’schen Philosophie méglichst 
klar zu denken. Fing ich mit der Materie an und verfolgte diese 
Linie, so kam ich / nicht zum Geiste; fing ich mit dem Geiste an, 
so kam ich nicht zur Materie. Die Linien liefen immer parallel 
nebeneinander her, und es schien mir eine unphilosophische Will- 
kiir, ihnen von unten her eine Richtung zu geben, da sie sich 
treffen muBten, und selbst so kam der Indifferenzpunkt nicht zur 
Klarheit. Ich versuchte es also von obenher, und da kam ich in 
die Region der Ode und Einsamkeit, wo die Miitter reiner, freier 
Ideen thronen. “Den Schliissel” gab auch mir der Teufel, nim- 
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lich die Begierde, wissen zu wollen, was Niemand wissen kann, 
und auch Niemand, am wenigsten ein Christ, zu wissen braucht.” 


(Ibidem, pp. 356/357) 
Although the conception of Mephistopheles may be too narrow, such 
contemporary views deserve always of greater consideration, if not for 
the understanding of Goethe, at least for an understanding of his reading 
public. Deycks, who collected the ideas of this group, had been near 
Jacobi in Pempelfort and, while not a deep thinker, is full of clear and 
appropriate comments, which, together with those of Christian Hermann 
Weisze, the aesthetics professor in Leipzig, and the book of Diintzer on 
the unity of Faust, have guided later commentators, often without their 
knowing. Eilers, who moved among the great of Germany’s classic era, 
is not principally a literary man, but a school administrator; his pre- 
dominant occupation with Goethe is therefore doubly significant for the 
resonance which the old Goethe found among younger contemporaries. 


II. August Bozzi Granville 


Checking up the name of Granville in Biedermann’s Goethe’s Ge- 
spriche, we find a reference to his St. Petersburg, London 1828, from 
which his visit to Goethe is reproduced. It took place on January 2, 1828. 
In 1836 Granville returned to the continent and wrote the year after The 
Spas of Germany, which had a second edition in 1839. A. B. Granville, 
M.D. F.R.S., Knight of the Order of the Crown of Wiirttemberg and 
of the Royal Order of St. Michael of Bavaria, Member of the principal 
literary and scientific Societies in Europe, was then in his middle fifties, 
an authority on laws of sanitation and on watering places, well acquainted 
with the social group frequenting the baths and apparently convinced of 
the merits of mineral waters. The comfortable ease of his writing, the 
good-humored talkativeness, the benevolent well-being, the absence of 
all unpleasant gossip or international criticism make his somewhat ex- 
pansive memoirs a good source book as well as a document of the epoch. 
Other matters of his were found worthy of official publication, and his 
report on Dr. Struve of Dresden, who made artificial mineral waters ~ 
a matter on which Goethe himself commented at one time (Biedermann 
II, 533) was still there, seeing three hundred patients every morning; in 
the hope of finding some details about the Marienbad of Goethe’s day, 
we look through The Spas of Germany, 1839. 

Dr. Heidler, with whom Goethe consulted and talked (Biedermann 
II, 533) was still there, seeing three hundred patients every morning; but 
he has published several works since. “Equally versed in some of the 
branches of natural sciences, Dr. Heidler has since published a catalogue 
of the collections of plants and geological specimens peculiar to Marien- 
bad, formed and presented to him by two illustrious visiters [sic. e] to that 
place, Prince Frederick of Saxony, and Goethe; to which he has added 
not only appropriate descriptions, but many more specimens collected 
by simself.” (280) Ulrike von Levetzow and Councillor Joseph Sebastian 
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Griiner report a great deal about Goethe’s mineralogical collections in 
Marienbad; he even had a soft-wood table made to deposit his samples, 
because the servant was so careless as to leave them on polished furniture. 
Granville mentions some of the minerals that occur in Goethe’s own col- 
lections, as published by himself (1807, cf. Weimarer Ausgabe II, vol. 9) 
and by his grandsons “Goethe’s Sammlungen,” Dritter Theil. Jena 1849. 
The main discussion is, however, on the Kreutzbrunnen, Dr. Heidler’s 
favorite spring. Here we find another Goethe anecdote: “Hufeland used 
to boast that Goethe had been once completely restored to health from 
such a complaint (melancholic indigestion), by drinking the Kreutzbrun- 
nen.” (286) This may refer to the sickness of 1823, as reported by Chan- 
cellor Miiller (Biedermann II, 619 ““Wenn ich nun doch sterben soll, so 
will ich auf meine eigene Weise sterben. Er trank auch wirklich ein 
Flaschchen Kreuzbrunnen mit sichtbar gutem Erfolg.”). Mineralogy, 
which had just come into its early historical stage through the discovery 
of leading fossils, was a fashionable occupation and both, in England and 
Germany, a widely practised hobby. Granville frequently refers to it, 
and he is also acquainted with Goethe’s Carlsbad publication: “Goethe, 
the immortal bard of Weimar, who published the praises of Carlsbad, 
from which he had often experienced signal benefit, has given a spirited 
geological description of that mountainous district, and indirectly entered 
into the consideration of the morphic concretions formed by its waters.” 
(235) Figures mentioned here and there in Goethe books, like Dr. Kést- 
ler of Eger, are discussed by the English physician; Mitscherlich, Lichten- 
stein, Humboldt and other celebrities in the realm of science and learning 
appear not infrequently; the Jena of their time, and Goethe’s, becomes 
more explicit when described by the foreign observer than when seen by 
the natives. And, after all, the learned Doctor approached his destinations 
by the same roads as Goethe: “From Leipzig, passing over the memorable 
field of Lutzen, I reached Jena, through Weissenfels and Naumburg. There 
being no regular chaussée to Jena, but only a heavy, muddy sort of by- 
road, we were compelled to take four horses . . . it was, for the first half 
of the way, like travelling through a ploughed field . . . many parts are 
picturesque; especially the view of Dornburg, with the chateau inhabited 
by the Grand Duchess-Dowage of Weimar, the sister of Nicholas, Em- 
peror of Russia, — which is truly striking. The chateau stands perched 
on the very brink of a lofty limestone hill, half hewed down by the joint 
action of time and water, and at the foot of which sweeps the rapid Saale.” 
(359) While no one figure is critically discussed, we nevertheless meet 
with Obermedizinalrat Froriep from Weimar, who was frequently present 
at entertainments in Goethe’s house, as a medical authority on the Lieben- 
stein springs (370); with Justinus Kerner “who is an excellent authority 
in respect to the Wildbad Spa” (65); with the Jena botanist and physician 
Dietrich Georg Kieser opening a meeting of scientists (360); with many 
of the leading men who met or corresponded with Goethe, such as Mar- 
tius, Schelling, whose letter to Granville in French is communicated (129), 
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and especially Goethe’s friends of later years, Count Caspar Sternberg 
and Berzelius. Wiesbaden, Ems, Briickenau and other places which 
Goethe frequented or visited as Kurgast or in passing are described in 
some detail, and though we may not learn much on Goethe, we can at 
least better visualize his environment and some further traces of his 
Erdentage. 
III. Karl v. Raumer 
The number of unused sources for literary studies is still large; dur- 
ing the first half of the 19th century, when literary and scholarly and 
political tendencies were widely interlinked, many prominent figures made 
contributions to the history of scholarship, literature or of political party 
movements, although they appear in no single discipline as great leaders; 
the tenor of the times, the so-called Biedermeier, favored the dillettante 
and the character as much as it did the scholar and the subservient career 
man. — The Raumer family belonged to the opposition, both in liberal 
politics and in conservative Christianity; Friedrich v. Raumer, the his- 
torian, is well known also through his Tieck relations; his younger brother, 
Karl, the son-in-law of Kapellmeister Reichardt auf Giebichenstein near 
Halle, and thus brother-in-law of Steffens, had a more varied life, but is 
less famous. Yet, he knew all the leading men of his age, especially the 
Romantic group, the leaders of the Burschenschaft movement, the minor 
Romanticists, who, except in Kosch’s history of literature, are so often 
overlooked, e. g., Schubert. His writings contain various significant ref- 
erences of great source value as to Werner, the mineralogist who inspired 
Goethe as well as Novalis, F. A. Wolf, the philologist, whom Goethe 
esteemed highly, and others. On Pestalozzi, with whom he worked, he 
has much revealing information. It is almost amazing that his reference 
to Goethe escaped both Biedermann and Bode. Like Eilers, Raumer had 
the good fortune of being near Goethe on several occasions. Likewise, 
his is a characteristic instance of Goethe’s reception among his contem- 
raries: He constantly quotes from Goethe’s works. His teaching and 
his political letters show him a humanist and universalist in the realm of 
science; he wrote on Goethe als Naturforscher (Kreuzziige, vol. 1. Stutt- 
gart, 1840), published on mineralogy, education, geography, including 
a book on Palestine, and wrote hymns. In none of these lines was he so 
outstanding as to have a permanent place, but as a character and patriot 
(Erinnerungen aus den Jabren 1813 und 1814 (Stuttgart 1850) he deserves 
a place in the history of the Vormirz period. The history of education, 
quoted above contains in its fourth volume autobiographical details on the 
unity movement of Germany and the Youth movements in the universi- 
ties.? Here also we find the Goethe references.* 
“Ich verlieB um Ostern 1801 das Gymnasium, und gieng dann 
1On Werner, cf. Raumer, Geschichte der Paidagogik 3, 1. (1847) 139f, 158; 4 
(1854) 208. On Steffens 3, 1 (1847) 238, (139); 4 (1854) 86 ff, 94f, 248 etc. 
2 Interesting, especially when compared with Eilers’ memoirs, which have the same 


tenor, is the treatment of the Youth Movement after the Liberation Wars, e.g., 4 
(1854) 187: “Es sei Gott geklagt, daB ein groBer Theil unsrer Jugend in einem solchen 
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in Begleitung meines Freundes, des jetzigen Geheimen Finanzrath 
Sotzmann, durch Thiiringen nach Gottingen. Wir kamen nach 
Weimar. Wie erschien mir jugendlichem Enthusiasten alles ver- 
klart in dieser Heimat der gréBten Geister Deutschlands! Meine 
Augen suchten iiberall Géthe, und Schiller und Herder. Aber es 
ward mir nur die Freude den letztern kennen zu lernen. Mein 
Vater hatte mir ein Empfehlungsschreiben an ihn mitgegeben. 
Er nahm mich sehr freundlich a pie lud mich zum AbendeBen, 
bei welchem ich noch den Consistorialrath Giinther fand. Man 
kann denken wie ich auf jedes Wort Herders horchte. Es sind 
seit jenem Abend 53 Jahre verfloBen und heute noch hére ich 
seine Bemerkungen iiber den Begriff “Charakter.” Wie er es in 
seinen Schriften zu thun pflegt, so that er es auch miindlich, er 
begann mit dem Worte “Charakter”, wie es von charassein kom- 
me, u. s. w. — Aus manchen AuBerungen Herders und Giinthers/ 
ersahe ich leider, daB Zwiespalt unter den Heroen Weimars 
herrsche, ein Zwiespalt, den ich erst spat durch Gothes ,,Aus mei- 
nem Leben” naher kennen lernte. Indem ich diesen Titel schreibe, 
vergeht mir aller Muth ein Wort zur nahern Charakteristik Her- 
ders vorzubrnigen, angesichts der unglaublich wahren, meister- 
haften Schilderung desselben, welche Gothe gibt. In Gottingen 
angekommen, 208 ich in das Haus des Instrumentenmachers Kra- 
mer, warum ich dieB erwahne wird sich bald zeigen.” (Geschichte 
der Padagogik 4 (1854) 72/73) 

“Um die Erzahlung meiner Gottinger Erlebnisse nicht mit 
einer Dissonanz zu schlieBen, will ich noch ein Ereignis erwah- 
nen, welches mich in die gr6Bte Aufregung versetzte. Es war die 
Ankunft Gothe’s, der im Sommer 1801 tiber Gottingen nach 

rmont reiste. Kaum war es bekannt geworden, daB er in der 

one abgetreten sei, so beschloBen wir, seine enthusiastischen 
Verehrer, ihm ein Vivat zu bringen, auf die Gefahr hin von den 
Schnurren abgefangen zu werden. 

Wir verabredeten mit einander uns Abends vor der Krone 
zu/versammeln; Achim Arnim [im Sommersemester 1801 war ich 
viel mit Arnim und Brentano zusammen; jener war mein Freund 
von der Schule her], Kestner [so viel ich weiB, ist es derselbe, 
welcher vor zwei Jahren allgemein bedauert in Rom starb. Wa- 
rum wir ihn den Lottiaden nannten, wird aus dem Briefwechsel 
seiner Mutter erhellen, dessen Publication durch meinen lieben 
Freund, Hofrath R. oe viele gespannt entgegen sehn], Blu- 
menbachs Sohn und Andere nahmen den thatigsten Antheil. Alle 
erschienen piinktlich zur bestimmten Zeit. Arnim brachte das 





Misverhiltnis zur alteren Generation steht, wie vielleicht noch nie.” On the case of 
Sand, original information is given. 

8 We might add that Rudolf v. Raumer, the author of Geschichte der germani- 
schen Philologie (1870) contributed to his father’s Geschichte der Padagogik exten- 
sively, while the life of Hans v. Raumer, by K. R. Raab (Erlangen 1893) supplements 
his father’s and Schubert’s biographies for certain periods. A later scion Adalbert, of 


the same family, distinguished himself by a fine critical investigation of Karl Hein- 
rich Ritter von Lang’s magnificent Memoiren (1842) in a study, Miinchen 1923, while 
he was himself treated to a subtle review by Karl Alexander v. Miiller in Zwolf 


Historikerprofile, 1935. 
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Vivat aus, wir stimmten recht von Herzen kraftig ein, hielten es 
aber fiir gerathen uns dann sogleich nach allen Seiten zu zer- 
streuen. [Ich freute mich sehr, Feb Vivat von Gothe erwahnt zu 
finden. (Werke 1840, Thl. 27, S. 81). Er schreibt: “In Gottingen 
bei der Krone — bemerkt’ ich, als eben die Dammerung 
einbrach, einige Bewegung auf der StraBbe; Studierende kamen 
und giengen, verloren sich in SeitengaBchen und traten in beweg- 
ten Massen wieder vor. Endlich erscholl auf einmal ein freudiges 
Lebehoch! aber auch im Augenblick war alles verschwunden. Ich 
vernahm, das dergleichen Beifallsbezeugungen verpdnt seien, und 
es freute mich um so mehr, daB man es gewagt hatte, mich nur 
im Vorbeigehen aus dem Stegreife zu begriBen.” So weni 
stimmt der CURATOR PERPETUUS der Universitat Jena dem iiber- 
niichternen Verbot bei.] 
Auf der Riickreise von Pyrmont hielt sich Géthe langere 
Zeit in Gottingen auf und zog in das Kramersche Haus, in das- 
selbe Haus, wo ich auch wohnte. So gliicklich mich dieB machte, 
so war ich doch viel zu schiichtern um mich ihm zu nahern, doch 
sahe ich ihn 6fters. Eines Abends als er mit Professoren und Stu- 
denten in einem Klub, dem Bouterweck und Reinhard * vorstan- 
den und den man scherzweise den Bildungsklub nannte. Einige 
pedantisch steife Professoren gaben deutlich zu verstehen, es ent- 
spreche diesem Namen gar nicht, daB wir bei Tische Gothe leben 
lieBen, wiewohl es mit anstandigem Enthusiasmus geschahe.” ® 
One reference bears more on Romanticism than on Goethe, but has such 
interesting implications on literary fashions among Youth groups that it 
should be made available: 


“Wir bekannten uns zur Schlegelschen Schule. Ich war mit 
dieser schon frither, als Gymnasiast, auf eine seltsame Weise in 
Beriihrung gekommen. Kotzebue hatte namlich seinen Re pool 
boreischen Esel”, ein Spottstiick auf die Gebriider ere , ge- 
schrieben. Einer unserer Lehrer, welcher jene Briider habte, be- 
Reng nun den Misgriff, uns in der Klasse das Stiick vorzulesen. 

ie dieB auf uns gewirkt hatte, wenn uns der Lehrer eine hoch- 
eachtete Autoritat gewesen wire, ich weiB es nicht. Da er nicht 
Beliebt war, so veranlaBte er selbst, daB wir zunachst A. W. Schle- 
gels Gegenschrift: “Ehrenpforte und Triumphbogen des Herrn 
von Kotzebue”, von da an aber die verschiedenen Schriften 
der ganzen romantischen Schule lasen, die Werke von Tieck, 
Wackenroder, Novalis u.a. Zugleich waren uns die Urtheile die- 
ser Manner iiber die geistigen Heroen alter und neuer von groBem 
Werth. Dante, Silhtaee, Cervantes, Gothe u.a., welche sie 
begeistert priesen, wurden von uns vor allen gelesen, wahrend 
andere, die uns frither dringend anempfohlen waren, z. B. Wie- 
land, sehr zuriicktraten.” * (Ibidem p. 83) 





4“Der Herausgeber von Biirgers Gedichten.” 

5 “Géthe’s Werke 27,92. Hochst komisch ist die Nachtscene, welche Géthe da- 
mals in seiner Wohnung erlebte; da er iiber Hundegebell und Fraulein Kramer, 
welche Triller einiibte, ganz in Verzweiflung gerieth. Ich habe die Sangerin, welche 
ja auch meine Hausgenoszin war, oft gehort.” 

6“Wieland galt friiher als Reprasentant des goldenen Zeitalters der deutschen 
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“Michaelis 1803 verlieB ich die Sommerwohnung und zog 
nach Halle . . . leider hatten wir noch andere akademische Haus- 
genoBen, welche so schamlos ausschweifend lebten, daB ich 
Ostern 1804 diese Wohnung aufgab und in das Haus des bekann- 
ten Philosophen der eklektischen Schule, des alten Eberhard zog 
res eee /...... Im Sommer 1804 kam Gothe nach Halle, und 
wohnte zwar nicht wie friiher in Gottingen mit mir in dem nam- 
lichen Hause, wohl aber meiner Wohnung gegeniiber bei Wolf. 
Die StraBe war nicht sehr breit, ich konnte ihn daher sehr oft 
sehen, besonders wenn er sich am Fenster mit Wolf unterhielt. 
Aber auch dieBmal sprach ich ihn nicht, das geschah erst im Jahre 
1808, wo ich ihm in Carlsbad als ein von Freiberg kommender 
Schiiler Werners vorgestellt wurde. Bei dem grofen Interesse 
Gothes an der Geognesie, besonders an der Wernerschen, unter- 
hielt er sich damals sehr freundlich mit mir, und befragte mich 
aufs Genaueste iiber Leben und Lehre in Freiberg. — 

Zwei Stunden von Halle liegt das Bad Lauchstedt. Dahin 
kamen mehrere Jahre lang jeden Sommer die Weimarschen 
Schauspieler. Man wei aus den biographischen Mitteilungen 
Gothes, wie sehr ihm die kiinstlerische Ausbildung dieser Truppe 
am Herzen lag, wie er auch bemiiht war die damals so gewéhn- 
lichen schlechten Stiicke zu beseitigen und an ihrer Stelle klas- 
sische auffiihren zu laBen. Man kann denken, welchen Reiz ein 
solches Theater fiir uns hatte. Man gab Julius Caesar, Othello, 
die natiirliche Tochter, die Braut von Messina, Wilhelm Tell, 
Jery und Bately. Als Friedrich Schlegels Alarkos aufgefiihrt 
wurde, hielten wir es fiir unsere Pflicht die’ Trauerspiel gegen 
eine antischlegelsche Partei zu vertreten, wiewohl unsere Bewun- 
derung mehr principiell und daher ziemlich kiihl war. Wallen- 
steins Lager ward vortrefflich gegeben. Auf eine bewunderungs- 
wiirdige Weise bildeten die vielen Personen, trotz dem scheinbar 
regellosen Durcheinander, eine malerische Gruppe nach der an- 
dern, so daB man auf dem kleinen Theater das ganze bunte be- 
wegte Leben des dreiBigjahrigen Krieges vor Augen zu haben 
meinte. Die Bild des unruhigsten, heimathlosen Kriegstreibens 
im Angesicht des Todes machte einen tief tragischen Eindruck 
auf den Zuschauer. 


Schiller kam nach Lauchstedt, er war seinem Lebensende 
nahe. Wenn Gothe in Schénheit und voller Kraft der Gesund- 
heit, in imperatorischer Genialitat auftrat, so hatte dagegen Schil- 
lers Erscheinung / nichts Ungewoéhnliches und Imponierendes, 
vielmehr erschien er bescheiden und still sinnend in sich gekehrt. 
— Wir giengen dem groBen Dichter, so viel es nur der Anstand 
erlaubte, auf allen Wegen nach, aBen auch mit ihm im Kursaal, 
— ich hatte das Gliick ihm schrag gegeniiber zu sitzen. Abends 
brachten wir ihm ein Lebehoch mit Musik. Dem kiimmerlichen 
Musikantencorps war gesagt: sie sollten Melodien zu Schiller- 


Literatur, besonders sein Agathon und Oberon. Es ist unglaublich, wie die wenigen 
Zeilen der Crratio EpIcTALis im Athenaum 2, 340 diese Autoritat erschiitterten. Uber 
so manche bedenklichen und verwerflichen Ansichten der romantischen Schule selbst 


giengen uns erst spater die Augen auf.” 
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schen Liedern spielen; leider kannten und konnten sie keine wei- 
ter, als eine ziemlich gemeine viel gesungene von: Freude schéner 
Gotter Funken. Doch der liebenswiirdige Dichter beschamte 
unsern guten Willen nicht und dankte aufs Freundlichste. —” 
(Ibidem pp. 84/85/86) 


The remainder of the chapter on Halle deals mainly with Steffens and 
Schleiermacher, from which we quote but a few sentences — 


“Steffens geniale Beitrage zur innern Naturgeschichte lagen 
seiner Vorlesung zu Grunde.. . 

Gothe und Schelling hatten den gréBten Einflub auf Steffens, 
da er als junger Mann im Jahre 1799 mit ihnen pers6dnlich be- 
kannt wurde. So kam es, dab er die “Beitrage” Gothe widmete; 
sie bezeugten zugleich sein genaues AnschlieBen an Schelling.” 
(Ibidem p. 87) 

“Ich war so gliicklich auch im Sommersemester 1805 auf 
der Universitat bleiben zu diirfen.?. In diesem Sommer kam Gall 
nach Halle und/hielt Vorlesungen iiber seine Schadellehre, 
welche damals das gréBte Aufsehn erregte. Bestimmte locale 
Protuberanzen des Schadels bezeugten nach Gall bestimmte Ga- 
ben, Organe des Guten wie des Bésen. Da fand sich ebenso wohl 
ein Organ fiir Religion als eins fiir Mord, ein anderes fiir Dieb- 
stahl. Gall hatte in Halle so bedeutende ZuhG6rer, wie er sie wohl 
nirgends gehabt, eminente Manner mit eminenten Schadeln, die 
wir Zuhorer uns wahrend der Vorlesungen als Musterképfe ge- 
nau ansahen. Vor allen den prachtigen Kopf Gothe’s, dessen 
hohe miachtige Stirn keine besondere Organknollen zeigte und 
daher eine grofartige gleichmaBige, allseitige, ruhige Bildung re- 
prasentierte. Neben ihm sa8 Wolf; seine Stirn verrieth durch 
Protuberanz iiber den Augen und der Nasenwurzel kritische An- 
strengung. Weiter waren Steffens, Schleiermacher, Reil unter 
den Zuhorern.” (Ibidem pp. 90/91) 


The older we grow and the more adverse our experiences are, the more 
readily can we give up our own argumentations and listen to the simple 
reports of concrete facts surrounding Germany’s great. On the surface, 
it is true, such collections add little to our understanding. But they allow 
us to see figures in their natural environment, almost as a novelist might 
represent them: Goethe renting a room in a less expensive private house 
when staying for a while, bothered by barking dogs and singing daughters, 
relating not without relish an ovation by young students. Schiller, tired 
and worn out, but graciously thanking the youngsters for their good in- 
tentions; for in the resort of Lauchstaedt there was no orchestra that 
would compare even with a modest average school orchestra these days. 
Yet, performances were given which the spectators treasured for half a 
century. It is this delight in simple things, the attention paid to the inner 
man which made that period great, even though politically Germany was 
well-nigh extinct. 


7 Note, on Schleiermacher and Steffens, omitted. 





“JOY AND FREUDE” 


Bemerkungen zur Bedeutungslehre 


Epwin RoeEpDER 
College of the City of New York 


Fin jeder, dessen Aufmerksamkeit auch nur oberflachlich auf sprach- 
liche Dinge eingestellt ist, hat im Laufe kiirzerer oder langerer Zeit die 
Beobachtung gemacht, da8 ein Wort in neuem Sinn gebraucht wird und 
daB die neue Bedeutung rasch an Boden gewinnt. Neuerdings z. B. drangt 
sich in der Welt der Mode zur Bezeichnung des Gipfels des guten (?) 
Geschmacks ‘intriguing’ sichtlich vor; friiher sagte man dafiir ‘swell, 
stylish’, langere Zeit auch in unméglichem Franzésisch fin de siécle, um 
1776 herum hieB es ‘macaroni’ (wie im Yankee Doodle-Lied). Im Deut- 
schen léste ‘totchic’ das altere ‘hochapart’ ab — iiberall ist die Mode die 
schlimmste Verbraucherin oder Verschwenderin des Wortschatzes in den 
tiblichen Bedeutungen. Aber sie ist keineswegs die einzige Siinderin. 
Nehmen wir aus Tausenden aufs Geratewohl einige weitere Beispiele. Ein 
Teleskop ist ein Instrument, womit man in die Ferne sieht, ein Fernrohr. 
DaB dies zu bequemerer Handhabung aus mehreren ineinanderschiebbaren 
Teilen besteht, ist nebensachlich, macht aber, wie mancher sich aus seiner 
Kindheit erinnern mag, auf unbefangene Gemiiter gerade den gréBten 
Eindruck. Und so spricht man denn auch im Englischen von einem ‘tele- 
scope case’, dessen beide Teile ineinandergestiilpt werden kénnen, das aber 
keineswegs zur Aufnahme eines Fernrohrs dient; und endlich spricht man 
sogar vom ‘telescoping’, w6rtlich Fernsehen, zweier Ziige, deren Ungliick 
es gerade war, da es an Fernsicht mangelte. Dieser Wortgebrauch kann 
noch kaum hundert Jahre alt sein. Noch viel jiinger, wohl eine Folge 
von ‘high pressure salesmanship’, ist die Verwendung von ‘to sell’ in Satzen 
wie “Our new president will sell the University to the people of the State” 
— vor noch nicht allzulanger Zeit ware diese Redensart in entgegengesetz- 
tem Sinne verstanden worden, namlich = verraten, statt an den Mann 
bringen; ‘I am sold’ heift ja auch jetzt noch ich bin genarrt, hinters Licht 
gefuhrt, und in Richard III. konnten weder Jocky of Norfolk noch der 
KGnig die Worte “Dickon thy master is bought and sold” miBverstehen. 
Solche Fille, wo dasselbe Wort zwei vollig entgegengesetzte Bedeutungen 
annimmt, finden sich in fast allen Sprachen, da viele Volker die gleichen 
Denkwege gehen. Aus dem Englischen sei noch ‘to pinion’ genannt, das 
sowohl beschwingen, einen Fittich verleihen, wie ‘die Fliigel stutzen, 
hemmen’ heiSen kann, wahrend ‘to wing’ nur ‘befliigeln’ bedeutet. Anders 
zu beurteilen ist ‘to let = hindern’, da es nicht zum selben Stamm wie ‘to 
let = zulassen’ gehért; wir gebrauchen es auch kaum mehr anders als in 
der Redensart ‘without let or hindrance’. Einen besonders lehrreichen 
Fall gibt Ernst Tappolet;* héren wir, was Karl Vofler* dazu sagt: ,,Auch 
1 Die alemannischen Lebnwérter der franzdsischen Schweiz, kulturbistorisch- 

linguistische Untersuchung, StraBburg 1914-17. 
2 Franzésische Philologie (Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte, ed. Karl Honn, 


I.) Gotha, 1919. ' 
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fiir den Bedeutungswandel beobachtet man am Lehnwort Fille von grund- 
satzlicher Tragweite. Sehr haufig kommt es, nach Tappolet, vor, daB ein 
Wort nur in einer ganz bestimmten Verwendung iibernommen wird, so 
‘zeigen’, das durchaus nur im schiitzenmaBigen Sinn des Aufzeigens an der 
Scheibe Eingang fand, wahrend alles andre Zeigen montrer hei®t. Da- 
durch kam es, daB der Welsche sich von seinem Lehnwort tsiga einen 
ganz einseitigen Begriff machte und es auch auf den Dienst des Kegel- 
buben iibertrug, wo das Zeigen kaum eine Rolle spielt. Ja, er ging noch 
weiter und gab dem Ausdruck set tsiga die Bedeutung von ‘sich ver- 
stecken’, die dem urspriinglichen Sinn geradezu ins Gesicht schlagt und 
nur verstandlich ist, wenn man an den Schutzstand denkt, in dem der 
Zeigende verschwindet, sobald geschossen, bezw. gekegelt wird. Fremde 
Worter sind eben nacht erblich belastet und haben unbegrenzte Mdéglich- 
keiten der Bedeutungsentwicklung bezw. Entgleisung — sowie des An- 
schlusses an einheimische.”* Eine weitere Ausfiihrung VoBlers aus dem 
gleichen Buche finde hier ihren Platz: ,,Will man die groBen geschicht- 
lichen Verschiebungen einer Wortbedeutung, den Bedeutungs wandel 
verstehen, so mu8 man zuvor die kleinen und zeitweiligen Schwankungen, 
den Bedeutungs s pie] raum eines Wortes in einer bestimmten Zeit und 
Gegend sich klar machen. Wenn es manchmal nicht gelingen will, die 
Verwandlung einer Bedeutung in eine andere durch eine klare Reihen- 
folge von Ubergangen oder Zwischenpausen hin zu verfolgen, so ist daran 
meist der Spielraum schuld, vermége dessen andere Bedeutungen koexistie- 
ren kénnen.“ 

Tatsachlich geht also der Bedeutungs- oder wie man von anderm 
Gesichtspunkt aus sagen kénnte Bezeichnungswandel weit schneller vor 
sich als der Lautwandel, der so unmerklich geschieht, daB man nur in den 
seltensten Fallen dessen gewahr wird. Die arabischen Grammatiker nann- 
ten den Laut den Leib, den Sinn die Seele des Wortes; danach ist beim 
Wort der Leib von langerer Dauer als die Seele oder kann es wenigstens 
sein, denn es gibt ja zahllose Worter, die ihren Sinn durch die Jahrtau- 
sende festhalten. Merkwiirdigerweise haben sich die altgriechischen 
Grammatiker von Alexandria nie mit der Erscheinung des Sinnwandels 
befaBt. Cicero erwahnt sie zuerst und zwar den verhiillenden Zug der 
Sprache. Nach ihm machen die Rhetoriker, namentlich Quintilian, weid- 
lich Gebrauch davon zu praktischen Zwecken, betrachten indes den Sinn- 
wandel als Ergebnis dichterischer Eingebung und Laune. Daf in ihren 
Handen die Bedeutungslehre ebenso schlecht weggekommen wire wie 
die Lautlehre vor der Entdeckung der Lautgesetze, ist kaum zu befiirchten. 
Als besonderen Zweig der Sprachwissenschaft forderte die Bedeutungs- 
lehre zuerst der klassische Philologe Christian Karl Reisig zu Halle, der 
dafiir den Namen Semasiologie vorschlug, im Gegensatz zu Onomasiologie 

8 Das sollte man den Verteidigern des Fremdworts ins Stammbuch schreiben, die 
da behaupten, Fremdworter empfehlen sich durch ihre Eindeutigkeit. Ahnliches ware 
ja auch von zahllosen Entlehnungen des Englischen aus den klassischen Sprachen zu 


sagen, die der gemeine Mann nicht versteht und entsprechend umdeutet; vgl. das oben 
iber telescope Gesagte. 
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oder Bezeichnungslehre.* Reisigs Vorlesungen iiber lateinische Sprach- 
wissenschaft wurden nach dessen Tod (1829) von seinem Schiiler F. Haase 
1839 veroffentlicht. Semasiologie als Wissenschaft ist also nicht viel iiber 
ein Jahrhundert alt. Sie wurde zuniachst hauptsichlich von Vertretern 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft gepflegt. Einen wichtigen Schritt 
tat Ferdinand Heerdegen in seinen Biichern Untersuchungen zur lateini- 
schen Semasiologie (1875-81) und Lateinische Semasiologie (1890); er 
stellte die logische Betrachtung des Sinnwandels auf, die jahrzehntelang 
das Feld beherrschte: er zwangte die tausenderlei Sinnanderungen in die 
Denkfacher Bedeutungserweiterung, -verengerung, -iibertragung, unter 
denen sich freilich jede Anderung unterbringen lat — ,,fehlt leider nur 
das geistige Band.“ Als Gesetzeswissenschaft, wie Heerdegen es sich 
dachte, war die Semasiologie damit nicht begriindet. 


Machtigen Aufschwung erlebte die Bedeutungslehre, sobald man ihre 
Leitgedanken auf die lebenden Sprachen anwandte mit ihrer unvergleich- 
lich reicheren Stoffiille und der Gelegenheit zu Beobachtungen aus erster 
Hand. Aus dem hierher gehorigen Schrifttum zwischen 1880 und 1900 
ragen als Marksteine hervor Arsene Darmesteters La Vie des mots étudiée 
dans leurs significations (1886), ein anregendes Buch, dem aber die Sucht 
seines Verfassers, alle sprachlichen Erscheinungen durch biologische Ent- 
sprechungen zu erklaren, Abbruch tut; Michel Bréal Essai de sémantique 
(1897), geistvoll, stark tiberschatzt, nur noch von historischem Wert; Her- 
mann Pauls Prinzipien der Sprachwissenschaft (1880, * 1886, * 1898), die 
griindlich von der herrschenden Ansicht von der Sprache als einer natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Erscheinung abriickten und die sprachlichen Gegeben- 
heiten auf psychologisch-historische Grundlage stellten; desgleichen sein 
wertvolles Deutsches Worterbuch (1897), das fiir den ganzen Sprachstoff 
tut, was Rudolf Hildebrand so meisterhaft fiir einzelne Beitrige zum 
Grimmschen Worterbuch getan hatte; Johannes Stéckleins Untersuchun- 
gen zur Bedeutungslehre (1895) und Bedeutungswandel der WoOrter 
(1898), bedeutsam durch die strenge Forderung, den Sinnwandel nicht am 
Finzelwort, sondern nur im Satzzusammenhang zu untersuchen; und end- 
lich Wilhelm Wundts wuchtige Vodlkerpsychologie, erster Teil, Die 
Sprache, Kapitel VIII (zweiter Band, S. 420-583). 

In einem (nie ver6ffentlichten) Vortrage Kopf und Haupt, Semasio- 
logical Notes, den ich Januar 1903 vor der Modern Language Association 
zu Chicago hielt, und dem ich ein gut Teil der obigen Ausfiihrungen 
entnehme, habe ich Wundts Bedeutungslehre kurz umrissen. Sie bezeich- 
nete mir damals — wie heute noch — einen Markstein der Forschung, auch 
gegeniiber der Betrachtungsweise Pauls, dessen Verdienste damit nicht 
geschmalert werden sollen. Tiefsten Eindruck machte auf mich Wundts 
Forderung der GesetzmaBigkeit des Bedeutungswandels, und dies zu einer 
Zeit, da der Lehrsatz von der GesetzmaBigkeit des Lautwandels bereits 


“Ich bitte, die versehentlichen Bemerkungen hierzu in meiner Besprechung von 
Dr. Schlauchs The Gift of Tongues in unserm Dezemberheft 1943 richtigstellen zu 
wollen. 
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scharf angegriffen wurde — auch diesen verteidigt Wundt, und letzten 
Endes ist ja der Satz die ideale Forderung, der kategorische Imperativ 
unnachsichtlicher Strenge der Forschung. Was mich ferner nicht wieder 
loslieB, umsomehr als es langst gehegte starke Zweifel an der landlaufigen 
Ansicht tiber Wortableitung hinwegraumte, war Wundts Verwerfung 
der Ansicht vom Vorherrschen verbaler Wurzeln als zu unsinnlich und 
rein begrifflich, da die meisten sprachlichen Erscheinungen gegenstind- 
liches Denken als Urform primitiven Geistes voraussetzen und die Schei- 
dung eines Dinges von seiner raumlichen und zeitlichen Umgebung not- 
wendigerweise der Unterscheidung seiner Merkmale und deren Verande- 
rungen vorausgehen muB. Dab z.B. das Wort Vater letzten Endes auf 
eine Wurzel, die ‘beschiitzen’ bezeichnet, zuriickgehe, erfordert ein Den- 
ken, dessen unsere indogermanischen Ureltern bei dieser Wortschépfung 
schwerlich fahig waren. Wundts Beurteilung der Erklarungsweisen des 
Sinnwandels ist heute noch so beachtenswert wie je. Die historische Er- 
klarung erfaBt nach ihm nur eine geringe Anzahl Worter und gibt nur 
auBere Umstande fiir den Wandel. Die logische Klassifizierung umgreift 
zwar alle denkbaren Fille, sagt aber nichts tiber die Griinde der Anderun- 
gen aus, und der vermeintliche Zug zu Weitung, Engung*® und Ubertra- 
gung liegt nicht in der Sprache selbst, sondern beruht auf Riickschliissen 
des Etymologen, ist zudem eine Nachwirkung der Zeiten, als alle Sprach- 
betrachtung in der Zwangsjacke der Logik steckte.6 Auch Wertbeurtei- 
lung geht nicht auf den Grund der Sache; es gibt in der Sprache selbst 
keinen Hang zu Absinken oder Aufstieg eines Wortes, die Worter sind 
an sich ebensowenig gut oder schlecht als die Natur um uns; auberdem 
umfaBt diese Erklarungsart nur einen sehr geringen Teil des Wort- 
schatzes.’. Der von Georg v. d. Gabelentz und Adolf Noreen ins Feld 
gefiihrte Deutlichkeits- bezw. Bequemlichkeitstrieb miiBte sich in allen 
Sprachen in gleicher Weise auswirken; neue Begriffe und selbst kleinste 
Veranderungen in bereits erworbenen Begriffen miiBten eine Unzahl neuer 
Wortbildungen hervorrufen und allen Sinnwandel unméglich machen, 
frz. homme und engl. man miibten sich wie deutsch Mann und Mensch 
in zwei Worter spalten, und ebenso kénnten Kopf und Haupt nicht ne- 
beneinander bestehen, wenn engl. “Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown” und “Hit him on the head” nicht zu beanstanden sind. Bleibt also 


® Wie ich statt der langeren Formen lieber sagen méchte. 


® Die Schwierigkeit folgerechter Einteilung nach Uber-, Unter- und Beiordnung 
zeigt sich deutlich in Albert Waags Bedeutungsentwicklung unseres W ortschatzes 
(1901), die den Stoff des Paulschen WéoOrterbuchs zusammenhangend zu gliedern 
sucht: in acht Kapiteln werden behandelt Engung, Weitung, Metapher, Metonymie, 
andere Anderungen (!), Aufeinanderfolge verschiedener Anderungen, Wandel ganzer 
Wortgruppen, Anpassung an Kulturzustande. — Ludwig Siitterlin, Werden und We- 
sen der Sprache (Leipzig 1913), folgt in dem Abschnitt iiber Bedeutungswandel 
Wundts Lehre. 


7Was Adolf Tobler, Ethisches und Aesthetisches im Sprachgebrauch (Zeitschrift 
fiir Vélkerpsych@logie und Sprachwissenschaft, Band 6, S. 385 ff.), Stécklein und 
Wundt iiber diese oft behandelte Seite des Sprachlebens, besonders iiber Verhiillung 
und Verschleierung zu sagen haben, ist eine gediegene Abfuhr fiir das scheinheilige 
Gejammer, daB es mit der Menschheit immer weiter bergab gehe. 
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nur die psychologische Erklarung auf Grund der Gesetze der Apperzep- 
tion und Assoziation, die entweder allgemein — infolge der einheitlichen 
Veranlagung der gesamten Sprachgenossenschaft — wirken, durch Ver- 
schiebung auf demselben Sinnengebiet (Beine oder Fu des Tisches, Hals 
und Bauch der Flasche, Riicken des Berges), durch Verschiebung von 
einem Sinnengebiet auf ein anderes (hell =hallend wird vom Gehor auf 
das Gesicht iibertragen; warme Farben, dunkle Tone), Verschiebungen 
infolge verschiedener Haltung des Gefiihls (Euphemismen, Abschwi- 
chung von Steigerungsadverbien wie sehr, eigentlich verletzend, furchtbar, 
riesig, herzlich) und ,,assoziative Bedeutungsverdichtung“ (die positiven 
Verstarkungen der frz. Verneinung me: : pas, point, personne werden auch 
ohne das me als verneinend gefiihlt, so daB zuletzt pas du tout und du tout 
allein = ganz und gar nicht; zu deutsch kein vgl. den Artikel in Pauls 
Wéorterbuch) wie auch sonst durch den Zusammenhang der Rede. Oder 
der Sinnwandel geht von einem einzelnen Sprecher aus, wohin besonders 
die Metaphern gehéren.* Abgesehen von der weiterhin behandelten Feld- 
theorie scheint man heute allzusehr geneigt zu der Annahme, jeder Sinn- 
wandel gehe auf einen einzelnen Sprecher, gewisserma8en einen einzelnen 
Sprechakt zuriick, der bei der Umgebung Anklang gefunden und sich so 
verbreitet habe — man hielte aber besser auch hier die Wahrscheinlichkeit 
der Polygenese, gleichzeitiger Entstehung an verschiedenen Orten fest.° 
Die Feldtheorie liefert dafiir neue Beweise. 


Gegeniiber der rein berichtenden Arbeit deutscher und franzésischer 
Wortforscher zeigt sich diesseits des Meeres seit einiger Zeit ein auffal- 
lendes Streben nach praktischer Auswertung der Bedeutungslehre, ein 
Verlangen, eigenmiachtig in die Entwicklung des Wortsinns einzugreifen, 
vor allem die Wortbedeutungen ein fiir allemal festzulegen — man k6nnte 
geradezu von einer neuen Krankheit Semantitis sprechen. Die Vertreter 
dieser Richtung scharen sich um Alfred Korzybski und dessen zweibandi- 
ges Werk Science and Sanity (#1941). Korzybski kommt von der Mathe- 
matik und den Naturwissenschaften her, und dies mag seine Ansicht er- 
klaren, daB sich Wortbedeutungen wie mathematische Formeln festlegen 
miiBten. Geht doch Stuart Chase — Volkswirtschaftler und Politiker — 
in The Tyranny of Words (1938) so weit zu sagen: “I find it difficult to 
believe that words have no meaning in themselves, hard as I try. Habits 
of a lifetime are not lightly thrown aside.” Die alten Griechen stritten 
sich dereinst, ob die Worter physei, von Natur, oder thesei, nach mensch- 
licher Ubereinkunft ihren Sinn erlangt hatten. Der Streit war langst 

8 Den Gebrauch des Wortes ene core will Wundt mit Recht stark eingeschrankt 
wissen. Es gehéren dahin nicht Verschiebungen auf demselben Sinnengebiet, sondern 
nur solche von einem Sinnengebiet auf ein anderes, und die Verschiebung mu8 will- 
kiirlich sein und Gefiihlswirkungen anstreben: eine ,Vorstellung* ist fiir urtiimliches 
Denken ein wirkliches ,NachauBenstellen‘ des Gedachten, ein ,Begreifen‘ ein wirkliches 
,Umgreifen‘; Jean Pauls ,,Die Sprache ist ein W6rterbuch vergilbter Metaphern“ hat 
keinen wissenschaftlichen Wert. 

® Fin gutes Beispiel: bei einem Preiswettbewerb fiir den Namen eines neuen Han- 


delsartikels wird haufig genus der gleiche Name von verschiedenen Einsendern vor- 
geschlagen, und der Preis muB geteilt werden. 
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zugunsten von thesei entschieden, als Montaigne erklarte ,,Les mots ne 
signifient naturellement, mais a plaisir.“ Die Anhanger der neuen (oder 
wiedererstandenen) Lehre glauben durch genaue, sozusagen polizeiliche 
Festlegung der'Wortsinne nicht nur die gesamten Wissenschaften, sondern 
auch das 6ffentliche Leben neugestalten und auf festere Grundlagen stel- 
len zu kénnen. Es ware ja ganz schén, wenn alle Menschenkinder sich 
z. B. unter Demokratie ein und dasselbe vorstellten! Wir kimen dann zu 
dem herrlichen Unschuldszustand der Kinder zuriick, die noch an die 
Zaubermacht des Wortes glauben. Es steht aber sehr zu befiirchten, da8 
auch in der neuen Ara der staatlichen Semantik die Volksfiihrer und -ver- 
fiihrer sich Mephistos Rat an den Schiiler zu eigen machen werden, durch 
der Worte sichre Pforte zum Tempel der Gewifheit einzugehen. Mir will 
scheinen, daB man bei den Ausfiihrungen der Weltverbesserer Wort und 
Rede verwechselt, das Wort allzusehr als ein Ding fiir sich, nicht als einen 
Teil der Aussage betrachtet.*° 


Wir kehren zur deutschen Forschung auf unserm Gebiet zuriick. In 
seinem tiefschiirfenden, glanzenden Aufsatz Probleme der Bedeutungs- 
lebre,* der diesem Zweig der Sprachwissenschaft seine Stelle unter den 
Geisteswissenschaften anweist, nennt Otto Springer drei seit der Jahrhun- 
dertwende aufkommende neue Leitgedanken, die Lehre vom Affekt, die 
besonders Hans Sperber vertritt;'* die Beobachtung des Gleichlaufs im 
Sinnwandel in verschiedenen Sprachen (man denke an Wundts Forderung 
des GesetzmaBigkeit! ),’* sowie die Frage der Sinnentlehnung;** und end- 


10DaB auch akademische Vertreter der Sprach- und Literaturwissenschaft an 
Korzybski glauben, macht die Sache nicht besser. — Das Beste von dem, was diese 
Abhandlungen bringen, und zugleich die schlagendsten Widerlegungen ihrer Irrtiimer 
finden des Deutschen machtige Leser in drei Biichern des geistvollen Karl Otto Erd- 
mann, Die Bedeutung des Wortes (1900,* 1926), Alltégliches und Neues (1898,? 1902), 
besonders in den Aufsatzen Gleichhbeit! und Das Wort schén und seine Unbrauchbar- 
keit; und Die Kunst, recht zu bebalten. Methoden und Kunstgriffe des Streitens 
(2 1924). Mit dem erstgenannten, nicht genug zu riihmenden Buche sollte sich jeder, 
der mit Sprache und Dichtung zu tun hat, also namentlich jeder Sprachlehrer, aufs 
griindlichste vertraut machen, besonders mit dem, was der Verfasser iiber Nebensinn 
und Gefiihlswert der Wo6rter (Bezeichnungen, die er in die Betrachtung einfiihrte) 
zu sagen hat. 

11 Germanic Review, vol. 13, 1938, p. 159-174. 

12 Uber den Affekt als Ursache der Sprachverinderung, Halle 1914; Einfiibrung 
in die Bedeutungslebre, Bonn und Leipzig 1930; Im Spiegel der Sprache, MfdU, Band 
31 (1939) ff. 

13 Ausdriicke der Starke und Kraft werden zu solchen der Schnelligkeit (deutsch 

eschwind, schnell, bald, engl. quick, rapid, fast), Bezeichnungen fiir furchterregende 
Binge (d. sehr = versehrend, verheerend, schmerzlich; furchtbar, schrecklich, engl. 
awfully, brit. bloody (“bloody hot”) verblassen zu solchen der Hochgradigkeit; statt 
der alten WoOrter fiir weinen sagt man engl. cry, frz. pleurer, d. in der Volkssprache 
heulen) u. a.m. Ein hiibsches Seitenstiick hierzu fiihrt Adolf Tobler an: sp. hablar = 
sprechen wird frz. zu habler = ‘quatschen’, frz. parler erscheint sp. als parlador 
= ‘GroBsprecher, Prahlhans’. Die deutsche Volkssprache kennt ‘talen’ (dem Hol- 
lindischen oder Skandinavischen entlehnt) als langweiliges, ‘welschen’ als unverstand- 
liches Reden. 

14 Hierzu besonders die kleine Schrift von S. Singer, Die deutsche Kultur im 
Spiegel des Bedeutungslebnwortes (worunter sowohl Lehniibersetzungen wie ‘Mit- 
leid’ nach lat. compassio, das selbst eine Lehniibersetzung von gr. sympathia ist, ‘Ge- 
wissen’ nach lat. conscientia, gr. syneidesis, wie einheimische Worter zu verstehen sind, 
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lich die Theorie des sprachlichen bezw. Begriffsfeldes. Damit kommen wir 
zu dem Buche, das den Anla8 zu unsern Betrachtungen gegeben hat.’® 

Von Feldern hatte zuerst Gunther Ipsen in der Streitberg-Festschrift*® 
gesprochen; er nennt sie mit einem ungliicklich gewahlten Namen Be- 
deutungsfelder. Es handelt sich um ,,inhaltlich zusammengehérige Aus- 
schnitte des Wortschatzes“ (Springer, a.a.O. S. 167), Begriffsbereiche 
oder Sachgruppen, wie Franz Dornseiff *’ sie am liebsten nennen will."* 
Neu ist daran eigentlich nur die zusammenfassende Behandlung einzelner 
solcher Gruppen; denn vorgebildet war der Gedanke in dem nach ,,Kate- 
gorien“ geordneten Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases von P.M. 
Roget schon 1852, der in Schlessing-Wehrles Deutschem Wortschatz 
(*1927) ein Seitenstiick hat und in Dornseiffs Deutschem Wortschatz 
nach Sachgruppen (1934) noch iibertroffen ist. Neu ist aber die Auf- 
fassung solcher Wortgruppen unter dem Bilde eines Feldes, in dem der 
Sinn eines Wortes durch seine Lage in Hinsicht auf Nachbarworte im 
gleichen Felde und dieses wieder durch die Nachbarfelder bestimmt 
ware.*® Man miiBte sich mithin den Gesamtwortschatz einer Sprache als 
eine ungeheure Feldflur vorstellen, die in Einzelfelder aufgeteilt ist; das 
Einzelwort ware dann darin ein Stiick des Landes mit jenachdem scharfen 
oder strittigen Grenzen.”° 


Hauptvertreter der Feldtheorie ist heute Jost Trier, namentlich mit 
seinem wegweisenden Buche Der deutsche Wortschatz im Sinnbezirk des 
Verstandes. Die Geschichte eines sprachlichen Feldes (Heidelberg 1931) 
sowie zahlreichen Beitrigen in Fachzeitschriften; neben ihm haben eine 


die unter Einflu8 fremder Kultur und Sprache ihren Sinn wandeln, d. Gnade, Demut, 
Siinde), Ziirich 1903; ferner Helmut Hatzfeld, Leitfaden der vergleichenden Bedeu- 
tungslebre. 2 Miinchen 1928; Othmar Meisinger, Vergleichende Wortkunde, Min- 
chen 1932, mit reichlichen Beispielen aus Griechisch, Latein, Franzdésisch, Englisch 
und Deuts¢h, nebst ausfiihrlichem Schriftenverzeichnis. 

15 Karl Reuning, Joy and Freude. A Comparative Study of the Linguistic Field 
of Pleasurable Emotions in German and English. Swarthmore, Pa., College Library, 
1941. IX + 141 pp. 

16 Stand und Aufgaben der Sprachwissenschaft. Heidelberg 1924. 

17 Das Problem = Bedeutungswandels, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, Band 
63 (1938). 

18 Fine ebenfalls bildliche, sehr ansprechende Bezeichnung solcher Gruppen findet 
sich bei Willem L. Graff, Language and Languages (New York and London, 1932), 
S. 280 f.: “Words are systematically grouped in clusters in the speakers’ minds. A 
word that cannot be associated with a certain group of others easily becomes cumber- 
some because of its psychological aloofness. Hence the popular tendency to fit strange 
words into clusters of more familiar ones according to accidental analogies.” Und 
S. 306: “Semantic combinations form more or less compact clusters. It is a natural 
characteristic of such clusters that a change in one member affects somehow the 
others.” 

19 DaB mehrdeutige Worter auch in verschiedenen Feldern auftreten miiBten, ist 
far die Betrachtung nicht wesentlich. 

20 An scharfe Wortgrenzen glaube ich nicht. Mir schwebt eher das Bild einer 
Landkarte vor, auf der die Einzelworte als Kreise oder sonstige geometrische Figuren 
eingetragen sind, die sich in der mannigfachsten Weise beriihren, iiberschneiden oder 
ineinander liegen, deren Grenzen also durchaus unfest und wandelbar sind — was sich 
deutlich erweist, wenn man ein — etwa als Pausblatt gedachtes — Einzelfeld zu einer 
bestimmten Zeit der Sprachgeschichte mit demselben Feld in einer andern Periode zu 
decken versucht. 
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Anzahl seiner Schiiler in akademischen Erstlingsschriften die Lehre zu 
stiitzen und auszubauen unternommen.”:. Nicht von seinen lautlichen 
friiheren Formen, nicht einmal von seinem Ursprungssinn, kaum von sei- 
nem Gebrauch im Satz, lehrt Trier, erhalt das Einzelwort seinen Sinn, 
sondern aus seiner Lage im Felde (das er mit Ipsen als ein Mosaik faBt), 
aus dem Verhiltnis zu seinen Nachbarn. Entgegen der psychologischen 
Lehre ist nicht vom einzelnen Sprecher und Sprechakt auszugehen, denn 
die Sprache gehért der Gemeinschaft an und jede einzelne AuBerung ist 
in diesem Gemeinbesitz gegriindet. Bedeutungslehre ist darum mehr als 
Darstellung des Bedeutungswandels, so wichtig dieser an sich sein mag; 
sie ist ein Teil der synchronischen Sprachwissenschaft, die zusammen- 
hangend den Gesamtzustand der Sprache zu einem gegebenen Zeitpunkt 
zu untersuchen hat und der diachronischen oder geschichtlichen Unter- 
suchung des Wandels der Laute, Formen, Worte und Wortgefiige gleich- 
berechtigt ist. Diese Scheidung, die der schweizerische Sprachforscher 
Ferdinand de Saussure in die Betrachtung eingefiihrt hat,”* will zwar Trier 
nicht anerkennen, da die Sprache ,,nun einmal doch, ob im Werden oder 


21 Die bisher ver6ffentlichten Listen verzeichnen nur Arbeiten zu alteren Sprach- 
stufen; indes waren schon 1938 einige Seminararbeiten, die sich zu Dissertationen aus- 
wachsen sollten, im Entstehen oder schon abgeschlossen. — Eine letzte gedringte Zu- 
sammenfassung der Feldtheorie bietet Trier in einer Rede ,,Warum studieren wir die 
Geschichte unserer Muttersprache?“ (gehalten bei der Eréffnungsfeier der Miinsterer 
Hochschultage, 17. Juli 1938; in Die Welt als Geschichte, Band 4, Heft 5, 1938). Hier 
bringt er das Gleichnis eines Hauses, in dem viele Stellen Balken und Steine aufwei- 
sen, die schon seit Jahrtausenden dort sitzen (Zahl-, viele Fiir-, Verwandtschaftswor- 
ter wie zehn, ich, Vater), im Gefiige des Baus immer die gleiche Aufgabe gehabt, 
wenn auch Farbe und lautliche Erscheinung gewandelt haben; an andern Stellen sind 
Steine und Balken durch andere Steine und Balken ersetzt worden, ohen daB deren 
Aufgabe als Teile des Baus sich gewandelt hatte (mhd. michel, liitzel sind abgelost 
durch groB, klein, zese und winster durch rechts und links); ,,zu geistigen Verande- 
rungen in unserer Sprache kommen wir erst, wenn wir solche Vorgange beobachten, 
in denen nicht nur Steine und Balken durch andere Steine und Balken ersetzt werden, 
(wobei die Lage der Stellen und damit die Gestalt des Hauses unverandert bleiben), 
sondern in denen Teile des Hauses wirklich umgebaut, d.h. gestaltmaBig verandert 
werden, so nachdriicklich umgestaltet werden, daB man nicht mehr fragen kann, 
wessen Nachfolger der neue Stein oder Balken nun eigentlich sei, einfach weil die 
ganze Umgebung mitverandert ist“, und nun folgt die Reihe der mhd. Wo6rter aus 
dem Sinnbezirk des Verstandes, wie witzec, sinnec, bescheiden, listec, kundec, karc, 
denen in ihrer Gesamtheit, aber keineswegs im einzelnen nhd. gescheit, klug,* begabt, 
intelligent, weise, schlau, grissen, listig entsprechen, so daB keins der mhd. Worter 
inhaltlich mit irgend einem der nhd. gleichgesetzt werden kann. ,,Wir stehen hier 
nicht nur vor einer Verschiedenheit der Wort-, sondern vor einer solchen der Sprach- 
inhalte; in dem Menschenbild des mhd. Wortgefiiges erscheint die Verstandesbe- 
gabung des einzelnen nicht als selbstindige GréBe, es verbinden sich vielmehr darin 
unscheidbar zu einer Einheit mit dem VerstandesmaBigen Sittliches, Schénheitliches, 
Stindisch-Gesellschaftliches und Religidses, Kern dieser Einheit ist die Idealgestalt 
des vollkommenen Ritters; im nhd. Feldgefiige dagegen wird das rein Verstandes- 
maBige als etwas Besonderes herausgeholt und von allen andern Verflechtungen gelost. 
Der Antrieb zu solchen Umbauten kommt vom Geiste her, und der Sprachforscher 
hat zu untersuchen, wie sich das neue Baugefiige als Gefiige, d.h. geistig, vom alten 
unterscheidet, welche neuen Sprachinhalte die Sprache ihren Genossen auf- und 
welche alten sie ihnen verschlossen hat.“ 

* Uber mhd. kluoc als Bestandteil des héfischen Wortschatzes hat Ende der acht- 
ziger Jahre Elias Steinmeyer sehr anregend in einem Aufsatz klar, wert, kluoc, ge- 
biure gehandelt 

22 Cours de linguistique générale. Paris 1922. 
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im Sein ergriffen, die eine Sprache ist und bleibt.“ Aber de Saussures 
Aufstellung besteht trotzdem zu recht und hat hohen Wert. Synchro- 
nische Behandlung ist bei der Erforschung primitiver Sprachen die einzig 
mégliche, die geschichtliche oder diachronische nur bei Sprachen mit 
fortgesetzter schriftlicher Uberlieferung anwendbar und nur hier eine 
Verbindung beider denkbar, die um so fruchtbarer sein muB, je griindli- 
cher ihre einzelnen Zeitriume synchronisch, beschreibend durchforscht 
sind. 

Reunings Buch ist der erste Versuch einer umfassenden Darstellung 
eines Einzelfeldes zweier lebenden Sprachen. Der Verfasser setzt sich 
darum in einer ausfiihrlichen Einleitung (Kap. I, S. 1-39) eindringlich und 
iiberzeugend mit den deutschen Feldforschern auseinander.** Diese Ein- 
leitung, besonnen, scharfsinnig, klar dargestellt, ist an sich eine wertvolle 
Arbeit, und wer sich kiinftighin mit Bedeutungslehre befaft, wird gut 
daran tun, sich ihre Folgerungen einzupragen, ob er nun Feldforschung 
betreibt oder andere Weisen, dem Wortsinn nachzuspiiren, vorzieht, denn 
bei den duBerst verwickelten Fragen auf diesem Gebiete miissen viele 
Wege demselben Ziele zustreben. 

Auf die zum Teil recht unerfreulich scharfen Auseinandersetzungen 
der deutschen Sprachfeldforscher gehen wir hier nicht ein; Reuning be- 
spricht sie mit tiberlegener Ruhe auf Grund geradezu erstaunlicher Kennt- 
nis des einschlagigen Schrifttums sowie der psychologischen Forschung. 
Doch verlohnt es sich wohl, einen Einzelfall herauszugreifen, der fiir die 
Auffassung syn- und diachronischer Darstellung bezeichnend ist, Triers 
Fehde mit v. Wartburg iiber dessen Verwertung eines von Jules Gilliéron, 
dem Vater des franzésichen Sprachatlasses, behandelten Beispiels von 
»1omonymenfurcht.“ Im Siidfranzésischen kam es infolge lautlicher Ent- 
wicklungen dazu, daB die beiden Worter cattus ‘Katze’ und gallus ‘Hahn’ 
gleicherweise zu gat wurden, ein Zustand, der in einem landlichen Haus- 
halt unertraglich war; man griff zu einem Ersatz fiir den Namen des 
Hahns und fand ihn in dem schon vorhandenen boshaften Scherznamen 
bigey aus lat. vicarius; Gilliéron hat dazu den netten Reim gemacht ,,C’est 
ainsi qu’au Languedoc le chat a tué le coq.“ Auf eine Sprachperiode laut- 
lichen Unterschieds zwischen den Namen der beiden Tiere war eine solche 
mit gleicher Lautgestalt fiir beide gefolgt und ihr eine dritte mit Ersatz 
fiir die Bezeichnung des einen, so daB der urspriingliche Zustand der 
Unméglichkeit einer Verwechslung seitens des Hoérers wiederhergestellt 
war.** Wahrend v. Wartburg, dem Reuning beistimmt, diese Vorgange 


23 DaB er hier viele Anfiihrungen aus deutschen und franzésischen Werken brin: 
ist selbstverstandlich, und ebenso selbstverstandlich ist es, daB er sie in der Sprache 
des Originals a — von dem Leser eines solchen Buches, wie von jedem, der sich 
mit sprachlichen Fragen befaBt, darf man wohl die Kenntnis der modernen Haupt- 
sprachen erwarten. 

24 Mir pers6nlich fallt es schwer, in diesem Namenwechsel Homonymenfurcht zu 
sehen, so vergniiglich sich Gilli¢rons Darstellung auch liest; angesichts der zahllosen 
Faille gleichlautender aber sinnverschiedener Worter des Franzésischen (sans — sang — 
cent — s’en usw.; sein — sain — saint — ceint usf.) wie des Englischen (cent — scent — 
sent; pear — pare — pair etc.) und der bekannten Vorliebe ps Franzosen fiir Wort- 
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als Falle der Diachronie erklart, meint Trier, v. Wartburg habe damit 
de Saussures Lehre von zwei getrennten Sprachwissenschaften umgesto- 
Ben, da die Sprachinhalte dieselben geblieben seien, ein wesentlicher Wan- 
del aber nur da festzustellen sei, ,,wo in der Art der sprachgegebenen Aus- 
gliederung, Darstellung und AufschlieBung des Weltinhaltes eine Ande- 
rung vor sich geht.“ 

Eine besonders wichtige Ausstellung an Triers Feldforschung macht 
Reuning S. 25: Triers Meinung, das sprachliche Feld sei ein liickenloses 
Mosaik, ist ein schlimmer Irrtum; veranlaBt hat ihn sowie die Ansicht von 
der scharfen Abgrenzung der Einzelworte das Haften an dem bildlichen 
Ausdruck. Das Gegenteil ist richtig: sobald wir zwei lebende Sprachen 
miteinander vergleichen, finden wir Liicken in beiden. Reuning fiihrt 
dazu eine Stelle aus Schmidt-Rohrs Mutter Sprache an, nach der die V6l- 
ker einen Auszug, aber nur einen liickenhaften, aus dem als fehlerlos und 
vollstandig gedachten Weltworterbuch aller benennbaren Dinge be- 
sitzen.** Gleiches gilt erst recht von verschiedenen Entwicklungsstufen 
derselben Sprache.” 

Auf festerem Boden als auf dem einer noch so reichen schriftlichen 
Uberlieferung alterer Sprachperioden stehen wir beim Ausgehen von der 


spiele glaube ich tiberhaupt nicht an eine Angst vor Mifverstandnissen infolge Gleich- 

angs. Im Falle cattus und gallus = gat scheint noch dies zu bedenken, daB in einem 
landlichen Haushalt ernstliche MiBverstandnisse bei Nennung der beiden Tiere mit 
demselben Namen (und nur solche kénnten zu Umbenennungen fiihren) so gut wie 
ausgeschlossen sind; man setze einmal in folgenden Satzen jeweils den Namen des 
andern Tieres ein: Wir wollen am Sonntag unsern Hahn a — unsere Katze 
hat heute nacht Junge gekriegt, zwei Mause gefangen — die Katze hat Hunger, hast 
du sie noch nicht gefiittert? (der Hahn bekommt sein Futter nur in Gemeinschaft 
mit den Hennen) — es wird Tag, der Hahn hat schon gekraht — das Hauptgeschaft 
des Hahns ist sich um ungelegte Eier zu kiimmern. Gilliérons Homonymenfurcht 
steht auf demselben Blatt wie v. d. Gabelentz’ Deutlichkeitstrieb als AnlaB zum Sinn- 
wandel. — Bezeichnenderweise hat man im Languedoc den Namen der krallenbe- 
wehrten Katze auch der stachlichten Klette beigelegt. — Ein ganz anderer Grund — 
Verhiillung — liegt vor, wenn im Englischen cock zu rooster wird. — Auch in der 
deutschen Volkssprache muB der stolze Vogel, ohne dessen Gesang ja die Sonne nicht 
aufgehen kann, sich allerlei Spitznamen wie Gockel, Gockler, Kikeriki nach seinen 
wichtigsten musikalischen AuBerungen gefallen lassen. Warum hat man iibrigens im 
Languedoc nicht die Katze umgetauft, etwa in Mauser? 

26Ich kann darum nicht recht verstehen, warum Reuning zu den Anfiihrungen 
aus Leonard Bloomfields Language “As to denotation, whatever can be said in one 
language can doubtless be said in any other: the difference will concern only the 
structure of the forms and their connotation” (S.31) und Leibniz ,Es kan zwar 
endlich eine jede Sprache, sie sey so arm als sie wolle, alles geben“ (Anm. 76) kein 
Fragezeichen setzt. Man versuche einmal, Platons Phaidon oder Kants Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft ins caer ny xe oder Kamtschadalische zu iibertragen! Nicht nur 
neue Begriffe ringen in jeder Sprache nach sprachlichem Ausdruck, die Sprache selbst 
schafft fur ihre etd neue Begriffe. 

26 Man verarge es mir nicht, wenn ich auch hier, wie schon in meinem Buche 
Volkssprache und Wortschatz des badischen Frankenlandes, S.595, Anm. 2 zu §294, 
auf einen — 1902 auf langerem Krankenlager ausgedachten — Plan eines Schatzhauses 
der deutschen Sprache verweise, den ich im Journal of English and Germanic Philol- 
ogy, Band 20, S. 184f. kurz skizziert habe; seine Ausfiihrung miiBte fiir Erkenntnis 
von geschichtlicher Entwicklung und fiir Verkniipfung der Erforschung reiner Seins- 
zustande wie der Werdensvorgange in Begriffs- und Wortfeldern eine zuverlassige 
Grundlage geben. 
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lebendigen Gegenwart (S. 28), wo wir den Sinn eines jeden Wortes ge- 
nau beobachten und der Entsprechung zwischen Gedanke und sprachli- 
chem Ausdruck in die feinsten Verastelungen folgen kénnen. Und zwar 
geschieht dies am besten an der gebildeten Umgangssprache, da die Sprache 
der Dichtung immer ihre Sonderwege geht. Reunings Untersuchung ist 
darum nicht hoch genug anzuschlagen. Sie ist ausgezeichnet durch mei- 
sterliche Beherrschung des Stoffes im ganzen ** wie durch Scharfsinn und 
Feingefiihl im einzelnen, von Anfang bis Ende klar durchdacht, ist sich 
der Schwierigkeiten eines solchen Erstlingsversuchs in zwei lebenden 
Sprachen vollauf bewuBt, geht voreiligen Schliissen sorgsam aus dem 
Wege und lockt nicht durch blendende VerheiBungen zu eil- und leicht- 
fertiger Nachfolge. Wer z.B. untersuchen will, wie Sprachen sich in 
Hinsicht auf Verwendungsméglichkeiten besonderer Begriffsfelder zu 
bildlichem Ausdruck unterscheiden, oder wie sich verschiedene Stufen 
derselben Sprache in diesem Punkte gegeneinander verhalten (S. 17), 
nehme sich die Genauigkeit dieses Vorbildes zum Muster! 

Zu seiner Arbeit bringt der Verfasser auBer den bereits genannten 
Eigenschaften noch die besondere Schulung in deutscher und englischer 
Sprachgeschichte sowie griindliche Kenntnis einer nichtindogermanischen 
Sprache mit, also gewissermaBen ein instinktives Gefihl fiir grundsatz- 
liche Verschiedenheiten im Sprachbau. Als langjahrigem Mitglied ameri- 
kanischer akademischer K6rperschaften in College und Universitat mit 
Gelegenheit zu stiller Beobachtung wie zu offener Aussprache tiber Zwei- 
felhaftes waren ihm weitere wertvolle Méglichkeiten der Erkenntnis, iiber 
einschlagiges Schrifttum und Worterbuch hinaus, erschlossen, von denen 
er gewissenhaft Gebrauch gemacht hat. Besonders aber erfreute er sich 
des tatkraftigen Beistandes eines der griindlichsten Kenner aller Fein- 
heiten des umgangs-, schrift- und dichtersprachlichen englischen Wort- 
schatzes, der zugleich wertvolle Beitrage zu den theoretischen Teilen der 
Untersuchung lieferte und oft und wieder dankbar angefiihrt wird, Pro- 
fessor Bayard Quincy Morgans.** 

Warum Reuning als Sondergebiet die deutschen und englischen Aus- 
driicke der Lustgefiihle *® gewahlt hat, erlautert er S. 33 ff. Es ergeben 


27In dem sieben Seiten umfassenden Schriftenverzeichnis vermisse ich nur Eber- 
hard-Lyons Deutsche Synonymik (mir augenblicklich nur in der vierten Auflage von 
1852 — dem Jahr des ersten Erscheinens von Rogets Thesaurus — zuganglich). Ver- 
suche wie die der beiden Dissertationen von Fritz Warfelmann, Die abd. Bezeichnun- 
gen fiir die Gefiible der Lust und der Unlust, Greifswald 1906, und Eugen Reinhard, 
Der Ausdruck von Lust und Unlust in der Lyrik, Leipzig 1908, bieten nichts Ein- 
<r 

28 Im Vorbeigehen sei erwahnt, daB die Korrektur des wegen der mannigfachen 
fremdsprachlichen Anfihrungen keineswegs leichten Satzes duBerst sorgfaltig ist; in 
dem ganzen Buche finde ich nur zwei Druckfehler: S. 37, Z, 4 v.u. lies Conseils; S. 110. 
Z. 8 v.u. lies phenomenological. Der vorziigliche Druck und die —— Ausstat- 
tung machen der Times and News Publishing Company in Gettysburg, Pa. alle Ehre. 


29 Mir ist nicht klar, warum Klages (Anfiihrung S. 42 f.) das Wort Lust psycho- 
logisch leblos und zum Ausdruck der Gefiihle, die wir unter diesem Begriff zusam- 
menfassen, vollig ungeeignet findet, da Lust und Unlust lediglich Willenszustande 
bezeichneten. Lust und Unlust einerseits, Lust und Leid, Lust und Schmerz anderseits 
sind zwei ganz verschiedene Begriffspaare. Der Unterschied erstreckt sich sogar auf 
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sich hier gegeniiber dem Sinnbezirk des Verstandes mit den immerhin 
scharferen Grenzen der Einzelwortbedeutungen grundsiatzliche Fragen 
zur ganzen Feldtheorie; das Feld der Lustempfindungen gestattet besonders 
tiefe Einblicke in Sprachpsychologie, und endlich ist es besonders be- 
deutsam fiir die Sprache der Dichtung, und seine Erforschung sollte einen 
festeren Boden fiir Stiluntersuchungen legen. Reuning erwahnt in Anm. 
80, daB er versuchsweise aus Otto Julius Bierbaum gesammelt und lehr- 
reiche Beispiele im Vergleich zur Umgangssprache gefunden habe; hoffen 
wir, daB er auch diese Arbeit bald im Druck vorlegen kénne. 

Die vier Hauptkapitel des Buches behandeln Tiefenschichtung, Starke, 
Gemiitsbewegung und Gemiitsruhe, zeitliche Beziehung (Spannung und 
Lésung, Vor- und Nachfreude), und (mit einem vom Verfasser gepragten 
Ausdruck) Directionality and Non-Directionality. Jeder Abschnitt un- 
tersucht die dahin gehérigen Worter der beiden Sprachen eingehend, und 
es zeigt sich hier schlagend, wieviel eine solche Darstellung des Gesamt- 
wortschatzes zu bieten hat, was auch das ausfiihrlichste Worterbuch nicht 
bieten kann. Ich zahle fiir die Tiefenschichtung 181 deutsche,*° 204 
englische Worter; die in den nachfolgenden Abschnitten noch dazukom- 
menden habe ich nicht nachgezahlt.*t Die englischen Ausdriicke fiir Lust- 
gefiihle entstammen gréftenteils dem romanischen und klassischen Wort- 
schatz; fiir Unlustempfindungen gibt es weit mehr germanische Worter. 
Jedes Kapitel hat wieder seine Sondereinleitung mit Betonung dessen, was 
die Psychologie dazu zu sagen hat. Die Abhandlung schlieBt mit einer 
fiinf Seiten langen Zusammenfassung, die in der Aufforderung an die Psy- 
chologen gipfelt, die vom Sprachgeist der Vélker geschaffenen Sprach- 
systeme griindlich zu durchforschen und eine phanomenologische Analyse 
der Gefiihle vorzunehmen. Untersuchungen wie die Reunings zeigen den 
Weg zuriick zu Wilhelm v. Humboldt, der die verschiedenen Sprachen 
fiir ebensoviele Systeme von Synonymien erklarte und ihre Wortschatze 
synonymisch miteinander zu vergleichen aufforderte, um ihre innere Form 
zu ergriinden. 

Die Zuriickhaltung des Verfassers, selbst aus so vollstandigem Ma- 
terial weitgehende verallgemeinernde Schliisse auf den Volkscharakter der 
Verbindungen mit einfachen Verhaltniswortern: ich habe Lust an der Jagd heibt 
Freude am Waidwerk; ich habe heute keine Lust zur Jagd bedeutet ich habe kein 
Verlangen danach. 

80 Warum fehlt unter diesen Plasir? In der Umgangssprache kommt es doch un- 
endlich oft vor. 

81 Under den 850 WoOrtern des ,Basic English‘ finde ich diesem Reichtum gegen- 
iiber nur amusement, laugh, pleasure, happy eingetragen — sogar joy fehlt. Welche 
Verarmung! Da es aber zu allgemeinerer Annahme des Basic English noch gute Weile 
haben diirfte, schon weil sich die Schwierigkeiten seiner Erlernung fiir jemanden, der 
Englisch als Muttersprache spricht, um so mehr tirmen, je gréber sein Wortschatz 
ist, so wird geraume Zeit verstreichen miissen, bis eine Untersuchung wie die Reunings 
nur noch geschichtlichen Wert hat. — Sitterlin sagt a.a.O. S. 164: ,,Wenn eine Welt- 
sprache unentbehrlich ist, dann hat eine der schon bestehenden natiirlichen Sprachen 

och am ehesten ein Anrecht und Aussicht auf diese Wiirde. . . . Wenn geandert 
werden soll, dann arbeite man doch eher an der Vereinfachung und ye rage 


einer dieser Weltsprachen als an der Erzeugung einer neuen.“ Ob Basic Englis 
seine Billigung gefunden hatte, mochte ich sehr bezweifeln. 
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beiden Nationen zu ziehen, ,,Wesensschau“ zu treiben, wie man das eine 
Zeitlang bis zum Uberdru8 zu tun pflegte (selbst auf Grund einzelner 
Worte, die dem einen oder andern Sprachsystem fehlen), kann man nicht 
genug loben. Ein Ansatz dazu ist in dem Kapitel iiber Gefiihlsstarke ge- 
macht. Fiir den modernen Englinder — keineswegs etwa fiir den der 
Renaissance noch auch fiir die meisten zeitgendssichen Amerikaner! — 
ist es kennzeichnend, daB er im Gefiihlsausdruck eine Verhaltenheit iibt, 
die unmittelbar an héfische Wunschbilder der mittelhochdeutschen Zeit, 
an die mdze erinnert, fiir die uns Heutigen das Wort fehlt, das Ideal des 
Rittertums, das nicht der Besitz der Kraft, sondern beherrschte Kraft war; 
daB er ‘not half bad’ sagt, wo ein Deutscher sich vielleicht zu ‘blendend’, 
ein Franzose zu ravissant verstiege. 

Reunings Buch verlangt griindliches Studium. Dann aber gibt es 
dem Leser auch die “Joy and Freude”, die jede gediegene Leistung im 
Gemiit des ehrlich Mitstrebenden hervorruft. Bei dem Titel habe ich 
Pate gestanden. Nach dem Volksglauben erbt das Patenkind vom Paten 
die siebente Ader. Ich ware stolz darauf, wenn der Verfasser an seinem 
Geisteskind die siebente Ader von mir entdeckte! 























GERMAN LITERATURE: A PHYSIOGNOMY * 


Hev_MvutT REHDER 
University of Wisconsin 


When the German republic selected Weimar as the seat of its 
national assembly, this choice was a gesture of acknowledgment to the 
spiritual accomplishments of German literature which, unlike other 
phases of intellectual life, had not lost its appeal in the debacle of 19:8. 
Such a unique tribute to literature contained a considerable modicum of 
political enticement: Weimar represented another kind of “centraliza- 
tion” than did bureaucratic Berlin; besides, it was synonymous with what 
the German intellectuals would consider “Kultur”. No matter how hazy 
this concept might have been for the average German, most of them 
would have conceded that the city of Goethe and Schiller offered the 
most adequate symbol of “das geistige Deutschland” from which the new 
republic was expected to rise. The choice of a “Musenhof” as the birth- 
place of a new state, and the staging of this idea with all its operatic im- 
pressiveness, give ample evidence for the relative significance of literature 
in public life in Germany. 

If the temperament of a nation is revealed in its literature, the char- 
acter and the scope of German literature should furnish some clues for 
the complexities of German thought, for the range of its ideals as well 
as for the trends of its traditions and habits. Our survey, therefore, has 
to deal with those literary tendencies which have, in the past, expressed 
and satisfied the temperamental make-up of the Germans and have, to 
some extent, contributed toward certain ideologies of the present. Na- 
turally, any survey is compelled to operate with hypothetical concepts, 
such as “historical trends” or “national character”; yet, while it may not 
be advisable to generalize or synthesize at the expense of the relative 
historical significance of individual personalities, we must realize that any 
selection of certain writers rather than others depends, to a large degree, 
on subjective standards and principles. After all, the best way to avoid 
misconceptions is to lay aside the histories of literature and read the poets 
themselves. 

For our purposes it is obviously not profitable to rely on the available 
body of translations from German literature. They represent only a small 
segment of the total production and only that segment which has found 
a receptive public through the medium of more or less skillful translators. 
The larger portion of German literature, — of any foreign-language litera- 
ture, for that matter, — has not been made available through this medium; 
and even if it were, its manner of reflecting human experiences, emotions, 
hopes, or problems would in many respects differ widely from American 
standards and traditions. 


* Resumé of a series of lectures delivered to the “area” group of an AST program 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
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German literature, then, is that body of imaginative writing which 
is and has been read by the German people, through more than twelve 
centuries, for purposes of recreation and inspiration. It is difficult to 
determine where literature ceases to be alive and begins to be “historical” 
or past; more than once, works of literature have been living forces long 
after they were written, and individual writers often have taken up 
threads abandoned long ago. The significance of literature is not limited 
to the generation for which it is written. At times it depends on the 
interpretation which later generations may give it. Since the historical 
perspective and an unusual sense of “historical continuity” always have 
appealed to the Germans, a brief historical orientation in German litera- 
ture seems in order. 


Historical Survey. In its origin and early development, Ger- 
man literature shared the general features of other European 
literatures. The domain of the learned, it reflected the standards, 
ideals, and emotions of its bearers: the Christian ethics of the 
medieval church and the romance and social dogmas of medieval 
knighthood. The flowering of poetry around 1200 A. D. is gen- 
erally credited to these institutions, primarily to that of the 
Hohenstaufen dynasty and its imperialistic visions and aspirations. 
WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE, as lyrical and political minstrel, 
WotrraM von EscHensacu (Parzival) and GorrTFRIED VON 
StRassBurG (Tristan), as creators of epics from the Arthurian 
realm, have impressed later ages through their versatility of 
style, depth of thought, and emotional sensitivity. Ancient Ger- 
manic traditions emerged in the heroic and sombre epic (anony- 
mous) of the Nibelungs. The frequency and intensity with 
which this period has — later ages (Romanticism, Richard 
Wagner) make it particu arly significant for the growth of cer- 
tain national traditions and ideologies. 

With the coming of the Reformation, German literature de- 
veloped such characteristic features as set it apart, in ever increas- 
ing degree, from the rest of the European literatures. From the 
decline of the Middle Ages (c. 1450) to well into the 18th cen- 
tury (c. 1750), it reflects the seriousness of religious struggle, 
both between the two confessions and within the individual itself. 
In spite of the growth of the bourgeoisie and its urban culture, 
German literature did not achieve that degree of emancipation 
which characterizes e.g. the Italian Renaissance, the vitality of 
Shakespeare, or the grandeur of French Classicism. In the 16th 
century literature was largely cultivated for two divergent ten- 
dencies, either as a medium of simple and homely but sincere do- 
mestic, popular art (folksong; Hans Sacus, Meistersinger, Niirn- 
berg: innumerable plays and sententious poems) or as a forum for 
arduous discussion of current affairs (HuTTEN and other learned 
“humanists”); but above all it served as an outlet for an intense 
religious obsession (LUTHER, Saxony: popularization of the Bible 
in the language of the “people”; hymns). Even throughout the 
17th century, the era of the religious Thirty Years’ War, the out- 
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standing literary products (drama: Grypuivus; novel: GRIMMELS- 
HAUSEN’S Simplicissimus; lyrics: PAUL GERHARDT, FRIEDRICH VON 
SPEE) are overshadowed by the religious quest, i. e. by the prob- 
lem of the individual’s attaining spiritual salvation and freedom 
through institutional mediation (church) or through personal 
endeavor. Aside from some products of more practical (and 
therefore less stubborn) court-poets, literature came to be sy- 
nonymous with sincere and sometimes defiant expression of = 
sonal conviction and creed. The love of the transcendental, in 
the face of outward adversities, frequently was accompanied by 
indifference toward aesthetic refinement. 


Not until the middle of the 18th century does an emancipa- 
tion from religious preoccupation set in, definitely in imitation 
of foreign examples: that of French Classicism and of Shake- 
speare. Both France and England had successfully absorbed the 
religious question in practical, every-day life. However, in Ger- 
many the same seriousness formerly accorded religion was now 
devoted to its surrogates, literature, art, philosophy. A new cul- 
tural consciousness began to pervade German literature, the con- 
viction of social, intellectual, and ethical freedom of man, closely 
akin to the spirit of the American and French revolutions. But 
the old religious fervor for individual salvation reappeared as 
poetic fervor for ultimate cultural aims of man. While other 
countries had their practical, political revolutions, Germany ex- 
perienced such upheavals only in the realm of the ideal, in litera- 
ture and philosophy. Literary art, essentially a state of supreme 
playing with reality, assumed the serious duty of educating 
man for those ultimate aims. Hence, a stern emphasis on pro- 
found idealism characterizes this period of German literature, 
from about 1750 well into modern times. In 1844, Heine keenly 
observed that in Germany poetic idealism had replaced Christian- 
ity. This epoch and its most representative writers, its main ten- 
dencies and counter-movements, will occupy us in the subsequent 
survey. It is significant that by far the largest portion of modern 
German literature was produced by non-Catholic writers; even 
with them the predominant inclination for “ultimate questions”, 
the predilection for “Tiefsinn”, replaces the religious or theologi- 
cal preoccupations of an earlier age. 


For practical purposes a historical survey is not fully adequate. It 
represents the growth of literature from the point of view of the creative 
writers, their backgrounds, and their ideals; but it does not necessarily 
reflect popular tastes and preferences. What a nation reads does not 
always coincide with what its cultural leaders would like it to read. For 
that reason we must distinguish between two different groups of literature, 
the popular “Lektiire” and the cultural literature in the narrower sense 
of the word. The latter is sponsored by such institutions as school, stage, 
and press, and is naturally adopted by circles with a deep cultural concern. 
The former is circulated and absorbed by the public without and often 
even in spite of such encouragement and ambition. Since reading has 
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been claimed to be a widely popular pastime among the Germans, a few 
observations on reading habits and on the channels of dissemination of 
literature may be in order. The topics under discussion, then, present 
themselves in the following sequence: 1. Reading habits and sources of 
reading. 2. Popular literature. 3. Cultural classics. 4. Literature under 
the Nazi administration. 


I. Literature as a Phase of Public Life. 


Germans have often liked to refer to themselves as the “Volk der 
Dichter and Denker”. A generalization, like all slogans, this motto came 
into use during the “Biedermeier” period of the post-Napoleonic era 
(c. 1830) when the bourgeoisie in its limited circumstances sought to 
satisfy its pride by pointing to its “inner culture” which was considered 
infinitely more valuable than any material standard of living. Many fac- 
tors have been cited in support of this slogan: the popularity of song and 
poetry, the legends and tales widely current among the common folk, 
the picturesque quaintness of medieval cities, the imaginative atmosphere 
of native folklore, and above all the singular mixture of dreaming and 
sentimentality (“Stimmung”) that pervades a great deal of popular lore. 
Besides, the willingness of creative writers to forego economic security 
for the sake of their “poetic mission” is not an uncommon feature in Ger- 
man literary history. On the other hand, German literature is frequently 
characterized by its problematical seriousness which makes its reading 
slow and strenuous. Many literary masterpieces have attained fame 
through their emphasis on depth of thought, rather than on stylistic 
elegance, and over and over again German writers have felt called upon 
to solve the problem of existence anew. Even the casual reader of 
Goetue’s Faust, of Tu. Mann’s Magic Mountain or Joseph, of RiLke’s 
Sonnets to Orpheus or Duino Elegies cannot escape this impression. It is 
scarcely expedient to dismiss this element of metaphysical seriousness as 
“mysticism” or “romanticism”. Doubtless it has not helped to make 
German literature better known abroad; but the fact that many German 
readers are looking for just that element, and that literature, therefore, 
actually furnishes them inspiration instead of diversion, might make a 
deeper familiarity with these tendencies profitable. When readers seek 
“Erlebnis” (experience) in their reading (and the Germans frequently do), 
the chances are that literature must serve as compensation for a lack of 
experience in real life, and that imagination may offer what reality has 
withheld. 

From a numerical point of view, the German predilection for “Lek- 
tiire” is shown in the following figures: 
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BOOK PRODUCTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 

Country 1919 1922 1925 1927 1932 1933 1938 
England .......... 8,622 10,842 13,202 13,810 14,834 15,022 16,219 
DEE nxcecwsscess 55171 9,432 14,943 11,922 12,170 12,842 14,479 
Germany ........ 22,308 30,804, 31,595 31,026 21,452 21,601 25,361 
BES asbeswesceses 5,039 5,561 5,804 i .kgune betas cane 
Japan ........0.- 10,493 13,081 18,029 19,967 14,242 16,573 ss wcce 
Norway .......... 757 1,061 1,228 ea te ete ee 
REE oa nhavsdehaw 35739 9,342 re ee ee Pee 
ST 8,594 8,638 9,574 10,153 9,035 8,092 11,067 


Sources: Brockhaus, Konversations-Lexikon, Vol.IIl, (1929), and various issues of 
Publishers’ Weekly, especially for the years after 1927. 


II. 

BOOK OUTPUT in the VARIOUS FIELDS of INTEREST in PERCENTAGES 
Germany USA 

1900 1927 1927 

i ci wd cw enennnicnnseunRednbddee 1.7 1.95 4-94 
cide cdeniwcosicdunsedenasaniale 8.9 8.27 8.66 
See GE SONOS DONOR oo ccc ccceccccccsccceccesece 10.5 11.90 1.16 
EE Kite dh 0k sob esishnedageea wicessenaseebhkoes a i 6.02 
tt With adbtbn eekieeh shndedda ies rake aGehdenton 6.6 76 3.42 
Natural Science, Mathematics ..............csseceeees 5.6 3.87 4-47 
Philosophy ....... MERaReREUNES bOsGbvaseeharedoaneus 1.6 1.85 2.58 
Education, Juvenile ........ ientddatidnvesdececewanin 14.9 19.21 10.06 
Language and Literary Criticism .................... 5.8 2.84 2.23 
ET Lidedadhsbiensinkvetadsehwnspnchees beduuealien 4-4 4.81 5-46 
EY crenidesaqnineedseecedbnee shakeeeedbeaeas 5.6 2.63 3-78 
ST Ninicihiotteiavennieeidcahavendehees 2.2 68 - 
SONNE oo erccccccsecccesecseccncces 2 9.20 5-96 
Agriculture/Home Economics ...............0e0ee0e+ 3-4 2.94 2.50 
EE  Jecinisnctsgednnrecuhbaed senwed eens anes 11.8 16.32 27.12 
Pe ktcicseiipiebutagatsseaghknneedhameels 2.9 4-99 3-35 
BRORTADAY 20.0.0. ccsccccece ji ctepeshiedsenesdawabenes - 6.16 
ET ND asec scents ncddsedemenoccandocannes os - 1.42 
ve cded ved eu amdsdcddnhnienedaedesenknen 4-9 4.03 71 
Sources: Brockhaus, Konversations-Lexikon, Vol. Ill, (1929) and Publishers’ Weekly 

(1928). 


Table I presents the total figures of the book production of various 
countries, according to individual titles published. (The German figures 
include pamphlets which, in the average, amount to about one-fourth of 
the total output.) Table II presents a comparison of the book output of 
Germany and of the United States for the year 1927. Since it lists the 
share of the various fields of interest in percentage of the total production, 
the relatively high figures for Belles-Lettres and for Education and 
Juvenilia are particularly noteworthy in the light of later observations. 

The extensive consumption of literature in Germany is made possible 
by a well-established and traditionally active publishing industry. The 
old institution of annual book fairs (Buchmessen) is carried on in such 
book centers as Leipzig and Frankfurt a/M, although the book industry 
is widely decentralized; such cities as Berlin, Stuttgart, Miinchen, Ham- 
burg, Kénigsberg, Jena and many others have developed publishing enter- 
prises of considerable reputation and leadership. Practically any city of 
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10,000 population is likely to possess some sort of independent publishing 
house, sometimes connected with the local newspaper or a small book 
shop. As a consequence, the total number of publishing houses in Ger- 
many appears larger than that of the United States, while the number of 
large publishing concerns is much smaller. In many cases the literary 
cultivation of local or provincial traditions justifies the existence of a local 
“Verlag” (publishing house), and, what with the German predilection 
for nature and history, there are surprisingly many books of local interest 
worth writing, reading, and publishing. 

In the book market itself, aside from the number of new books each 
year, the new editions of “classics” in both cheap and expensive make-up 
are especially remarkable. Such editions as “Goldene Klassiker”, Cotta, 
Bong, Bibliographisches Institut, Hesse & Becker, Knaur and others appear 
to enjoy particular popularity. A similar tendency toward preservation 
of cultural traditions is observed by scores of inexpensive “collections” 
which continue to publish the old familiar classics (along with the more 
successful modern authors) in simple, but frequently attractive editions. 
Among these the Sammlung Reclam, Insel-Biicherei, Deutsche Bibliothek, 
Hafis-Biicherei, Kleine Biicherei, Meyers kleine Biicher, Sammlung Die- 
terich, Wiesbadener Volksbiicher and many others have found their way 
into practically every German home. 

For the distribution of books there is about one book store to every 
5 - 8,000 people. In larger cities where individual shops expand, the pro- 
portion decreases. During the last thirty years, under the influence of 
the youth movement, so-called “Biicherstuben” have made their appear- 
ance, small and intimate book shops which seek to cultivate the individual’s 
spiritual interests rather than his purse. Since keeping and rereading 
books is a fairly wide-spread habit, the home library forms an all-important 
nucleus of cultural life. The real preservation and circulation of literary 
and cultural values has always been the function of the many “Anti- 
quariate” (second hand book stores), where frequently books are symbols 
rather than wares, the clearing houses between the layman and the scholar, 
between the past and the present. 

The reading public in Germany is, as in other countries, largely 
middle-class. In a society where the criteria of “gebildet” and “unge- 
bildet” (educated and uneducated) have traditionally involved consider- 
able social prestige, reading is frequently cultivated with the same devo- 
tion as a card game. It is a family affair as much as attending church. 
In the provinces often a “Leseverein” (reading society) satisfies the pre- 
tensions to cultural life in the small city. In the larger centers, numerous 
cultural organizations have been responsible for the foundation of theaters, 
museums, libraries, or for the preservation and maintenance of cultural 
monuments. Public readings from the works of poets, not infrequently 
presented with pompous and amusing bathos on the part of the lecturer, 
are meant to maintain a constant contact between the people and their 
literary tradition. In pre-Hitler days the “Gesellschaft fiir Deutsche 
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Bildung” (Society for German Culture) exerted a major influence in this 
direction. The fact that it represented a society of German teachers and 
educators may indicate the extent to which the popular habit of reading 
was guided by circles which were eager to assume cultural responsibility. 


There are other, impersonal channels through which literature has 
found its way to the people. In many cities monuments or plaques com- 
memorate literary events or personages from literary history. Just as 
there are numerous Bismarck-Towers scattered over the German country- 
side, the pride of many communities has erected tokens to celebrate the 
literary fame of their native sons, even though they may have starved for 
their art or died in oblivion. Many schools, theaters, or streets are named 
for famous German poets. In German households even the daily calendar 
may convey a poetic atmosphere with a daily encouragement or consola- 
tion from some German poet, along with some helpful suggestions for the 
daily menu, that mind and body be properly balanced. 

A more significant contact with literature is established through the 
“Volksbibliotheken” (Public Libraries) or ‘Lesehallen” (public reading 
rooms) which are usually set up in connection with some other branch 
of adult education. These libraries do not maintain a collection, but 
rather a selection of those books which are being read, or ought to be 
read, by the living generation. They attempt to “furnish the right 
reader with the right book at the right time, so that each reader may 
obtain the book he needs according to his mental and spiritual situation”. 
Located in larger cities, in spots of dense population or traffic, they have 
contributed considerably toward the distribution of literature among the 
people. Products of the late 19th century, they were patterned after 
English or American Public Libraries. With the support of the educa- 
tional Comenius Society such German cities as Berlin, Jena, Hamburg, 
Essen, Bremen, Elberfeld, Gorlitz, Dortmund and others opened such 
libraries for adult and youthful readers in the first decades of this century. 

Similarly instrumental in the dissemination of literature, the “Deutsche 
Dichter-Gedachtnis-Stiftung” (German Poets’ Commemoration Society) 
of Hamburg deserves special mention. It was founded as a private or- 
ganization in 1901 and aimed at the distribution of “lasting” literature at 
low cost. During its existence of less than 20 years it not only furnished 
numerous schools, hospitals, barracks, lighthouses, etc., with welcome 
reading matter, but also took a leading stand in the combating of ques- 
tionable literature. 

As has been pointed out before, the people of Germany receive the 
most sustained contact with literature through such agencies as the press, 
the stage (and radio), and the schools. Every larger provincial or metro- 
politan newspaper carries a special section for the discussion of such cul- 
tural matters as art, music, and literature. Aside from the weekly “Un- 
terhaltungsbeilage” (entertainment supplement), regular book sections, in 
the manner of the N. Y. Times Book Review, enlighten the reader about 
the current tendencies in literary life. In this respect such papers as the 
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Frankfurter Zeitung or the KG6lnische Zeitung used to be particularly 
prominent. The devout reader of serials who enjoys being teased by 
his daily dose of fiction will find it “unter dem dicken Strich” (under the 
heavy line), perhaps quite unaware that this section has often figured 
prominently in the arguments concerning “valuable” vs. “cheap” literature. 


The theaters, the movies, and the radio have, each from the time of 
its origin, availed themselves liberally of the vast fund of both cultural 
and popular literature. In fact, during the 18th and igth centuries, the 
stages of Hamburg, Weimar, Berlin, Leipzig, Miinchen, Wien, Meiningen 
assumed decisive leadership in determining the aesthetic and artistic stan- 
dards of their times. Up to 1918, many of these stages were sponsored 
by the courts. Converted into state theaters after 1918 they continued 
to exert this leadership along with the many municipal theaters and opera 
houses. They have held their own even after the spectacular develop- 
ment of the film industry in the twenties. It is not an overstatement that, 
on the whole, every city of 50,000 inhabitants, and many times of less 
than that, has its own legitimate stage, so that there has always existed a 
deeply interested clientele that desired to be impressed by the “Bretter, 
die die Welt bedeuten” (boards that symbolize the world). The popu- 
larity of the stage was signified by the existence of numerous “Theater- 
gemeinden” (theater guilds) for various professional and social groups. 


The most lasting acquaintance with literature was naturally trans- 
mitted through the schools, especially the secondary schools. With the 
curriculum centering around the “Deutschunterricht” (instruction in 
German), the role of the “Lesebuch” as the medium furnishing aesthetic 
and ideological consciousness was highly significant. Throughout the 
(former) nine-years course of the secondary schools, consistent emphasis 
was placed on national traditions (“Deutschkunde”). Selections from the 
most representative writers of the 18th and 19th centuries acquainted the 
students, in ever widening circles, with the “Schrifttum” (letters) of 
provincial and national scope, with the sagas, legends, folklore, master- 
pieces of drama, fiction, and poetry. Since the educational policy was 
aimed at character-building, the instructional emphasis transcended mere 
factual acquaintance and sentimental appeal in favor of extensive memori- 
zation and intensive ideological discussion. The peculiar tradition of the 
German “Gymnasium” aspired to independence and maturity in the realm 
of ideologies and historical orientation, rather than the adjustment to prac- 
tical life. In fact, the modern and more materialistic works of literature, 
discussing just these practical aspects of life, did not gain admission to 
the “Deutschunterricht” until the twenties of this century. Although 
foreign cultures and their literatures formed a considerable share in the 
curriculum of the German schools, the cultivation of national literature 
and its stern intellectual demands frequently tended to magnify just those 
characteristics which make the German (as a type) unique and different 
from other nations. 
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II. Literature of the People. 

It is difficult to determine and to characterize the “popular” literature 
of Germany. Obviously it constitutes that reading-matter which enjoys 
widest circulation during a given period of time. Without this time 
limitation, absolute publication figures would be misleading. A book 
which is reprinted frequently but in small editions may ultimately exist 
in innumerable copies; but one could scarcely claim that the Bible e. g. 
js the most popular book, although it has kept the lead in the number of 
printings throughout the centuries and has consistently outnumbered any 
“best seller”. On the other hand, a book existing in the second-hand 
market in many individual copies may have enjoyed less popularity in its 
day than an item of which few copies have survived the process of con- 
sumption. Popular, then, is that book which is read avidly by a multitude 
of people at the same time, year after year or even generation after gen- 
eration. The reason for this universal approval may rest with the nature 
of the subject, the genre, or the emotional appeal of the book, or it may 
depend on the lasting reputation or the merits of its authors. The His- 
tories of Literature usually deal with the second group which is gen- 
erally credited with “cultural” significance. The first group presents 
itself as the popular literature proper which expresses and satisfies the 
demands of the people more than those of the critics. 

Popular in the narrowest sense of the word, the “pulp literature” 
can hardly be discussed in terms of figures and titles. It has existed and 
circulated in Germany as in any other country. It passes from hand to 
hand; it is sold in “Kiosks” (street booths) and newsstands wherever there 
is traffic, at railroad stations and waterfronts. Its fascination rests with 
adventurous and erotic themes, the constant and never changing sources 
of entertainment; and since its subjects are usually of the same type, it 
exerts small formative influence. Its characteristic feature is its anonymity 
as to author or publisher; its main function is that of an emotional outlet. 
Generally considered “Schund” (trash) from the more ambitious artistic 
point of view, it is nevertheless the important substratum of literary life. 
There are no “comics” in Germany; but there are “wahre Geschichten” 
and other flashy wares. Frequently they bring, in simpler form and con- 
tent, the “story” of many an outstanding work of literature. On the 
whole, they are sentimental in atmosphere, since their readers want to 
forget their daily burdens, rather than be reminded of them. 

2. There is another group of popular literature which is, in contrast 
to the former, sanctioned by such social institutions as the family, the 
press, the libraries. For the most part, this volume of literature is left 
unmentioned in the histories of literature, alchough it is represented by 
many well-known names and is, numerically the largest and most familiar 
portion of all literature consumed. Frequently it is condemned as “dil- 
letantism” or “Kitsch”, since its purpose is only the useful one of spend- 
ing leisure time easily and with no mental effort. To a large extent it 
reveals the way the people think, feel, imagine themselves: the self-portrait 
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or the self-delusion of the middle-class. It is also that portion of literature 
where ideological vitamins can be induced unnoticed; for that reason it 
had the chance to survive and even to be explicitly cultivated when the 
political change in Germany came about. 


A major source of this literature is the newspaper with its regular 
“Roman” (serial novel) “unter dem dicken Strich”. It is found as well 
in the many weekly magazines (e. g. Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung, Leipziger, 
Hamburger, Miinchener Illustrierte, etc., Die Woche a.o.) in which 
it forms the center of attraction surrounded by a pictorial account of 
the news of the week and a digest of political, technical, social, scientific, 
and similar matters. On a higher plane, the same type of fiction appears 
in the monthly magazines which cater primarily to family tastes. Such 
journals as Velhagen & Klasings Monatshefte, Westermanns Monatshefte, 
Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, Ostdeutsche Monatshefte, Mecklenburgische 
Monatshefte, etc., used to be leading in this genre. The Daheim (At 
Home) or the Gartenlaube (Family Arbor) may serve as significant ex- 
amples: From the vignette on their title pages on, they were indicative 
of limited, restrained, conservative family life. Their content included 
everything that might keep a restless soul occupied; from literature to 
science and geographical descriptions, from art to horticulture and stamp 
collecting, every imaginable hobby was represented, guided by a peculiar 
sense for the sublime and the idyllic alike. These two journals were 
particularly close to the traditions of Prussian aristocracy and of the 
Protestant Church (Gustav-Adolf-Verein, Innere Mission), so that their 
wide distribution corresponded to widely held conservative viewpoints 
among the provincial bourgeoisie. The general appeal to women readers 
is shown in some of the titles of journals issued by three publishing houses, 
leading in this field: Vobach & Co.: Mein Blatt, Fiir Dich, Vobachs Fa- 
milienhilfe, Vobachs Frauenzeitung, Frauen-Fleiss, Modenzeitung; — Ull- 
stein & Co.: Berliner Illustrirte, Die Griine Post, Das Blatt der Hausfrau, 
Die Dame; — Bernhard Meyer, Leipzig: Nach Feierabend, Land und 
Leute, Familienbort, Rat und Tat, Volkshort, Sonne ins Haus and others. 

3. By far the largest proportion of popular literature is, of course, 
represented by fiction in book form. Many novels, after serial publica- 
tion in a magazine, were insured of wide success as soon as they appeared 
in the inexpensive, catchily advertised collection of ‘“Ullstein-Biicher” 
or the “Blaue Goldmann-Biicher” which made a particular hit with the 
daily reading public. Society life, detective stories, humorous fiction, 
biography, travel lore constituted the major part of this reading. The 
Tamara novels with their sweet sentimentalities by ANNEMARIE LAND, 
the “Poetess of the Heart” (Warum hast du nicht ja gesagt?, Dich hab ich 
gesucht, Und wenn’s nicht Liebe war? etc.) and such collections as Engel- 
horn’s and Staackmann’s “Romanbibliothek” may be mentioned in this 
field. On the whole, this genre perpetuated the individualistic standards 
of the 19th century. A mixture of emancipated emotions and fascinating 
tension, a proper balance of “Schmalz” and wit, such novels would rarely 
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venture into the discussion of more fundamental principles of daily life, 
but would usually end on a note of harmonious compromise between in- 
dividual and society. 

It is in this sphere of fashionable fiction that most of the traditional 
favorites of the general reading public are to be found. Their names 
come and go and pass through the shelves of the bookstores depending 
on the changing tastes of the times. Sometimes they are hailed as the 
leading writers of their age; sometimes they are forgotten as rapidly as 
they appeared. In the following a random list is offered of authors who 
at one time or other enjoyed wide popularity. Since their selection was 
made on the basis of general book catalogues over Several decades, they 
are representative of certain trends or subjects particularly popular with 
the German middle-class. One such favorite subject is the poetic glori- 
fication of the native scene (“Heimat”). Various regions have thus 
found their literary representative: East Prussia (SuDERMANN), Schleswig- 
Holstein (FRENssEN), Southwest Germany (Hansyakops), Eifel (Vrtesic), 
Thuringia (BorHLav), Silesia (PAuL KeLier), Upper Bavaria (Ganc- 
HOFER), Swiss Alps (J. C. Heer). Many others could be mentioned for 
other regions of Germany. Likewise the grandeur of the national past has 
been the inspiration for numerous historical novels which have been in 
vogue since the Romantic movement of the early 19th century and the 
exemplary success of Walter Scott. The novels of Haurr, ALexis, Frey- 
TAG, SCHEFFEL, or DAHN have been traditionally popular in this respect. 
The “heroic” tendencies of the Hohenzollern naturally encouraged such 
traditions (dramas by WILDENBRUCH, epic poems by JuLtus Wo rr, novels 
by SCHRECKENBACH or Burc). In the twenties such writers as Ewers and 
KELLERMANN fascinated their public by breath-taking accounts from the 
realm of the supernatural or of engineering. Naturally, the romance of 
high society would exert the strongest attraction. Such writers as RuDOLF 
Herzoc, Fettx HoLLtaeNnperR, Fepor von ZopeLtTitz, PAuL OsKAR H6CKER 
a. o. seldom failed to supply new stimulation. And since women are the 
most loyal consumers of these commodities, they were also the most im- 
aginative producers, from Eucenie Maruitr (leading contributor to the 
Gartenlaube in the 1860’s) to THEA von Harsou, NATALIE von Escu- 
STRUTH, and Vicky Baum. 


4. One type of popular literature deserves particular attention, since 
in all likelihood it has left more lasting impressions and recollections 
among its readers: the literature consumed by youth. That the reading 
of a young German boy cannot omit Grimm?’s fairy tales or the many 
collections of national or local legends, — primarily those that originated 
from events of the Germanic Migrations (Saga of the Nibelungs, of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy, etc.), — is a foregone conclusion. Naturally such 
stories as Robinson Crusoe or Cooper’s Lederstrumpf stand out among the 
books that have never lost their hold upon the young generation. Probably 
no author, though, is more universally read than Kart May, whose 
innumerable volumes have fascinated young readers for more than two 
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generations. His works have attained about the highest circulation figures 
of any individual author, close to six millions by January 1933. Karl May’s 
subjects are the familiar ones of adventure and discovery, of daring ex- 
ploits and treasure hunts, of voyages to foreign climates, to the Orient 
and to the Americas. While his motifs and plots frequently border on 
the grotesque, his style makes him a master over youthful imagination. 
His landscapes appear unusually impressive and real, his characters become 
living beings so that many a German boy has led the life of “Winnetou” 
or “Old Shatterhand” in the “prairies” and “deserts” around his own native 
German city. But while Karl May has often been denounced for pictur- 
ing the improbable and fallacious, his ethical standards are the conven- 
tional ones of the 19th century bourgeoisie: in all of his creations he aims 
at the “noble” and responsible human being, the protector of the dis- 
tressed and the avenger of evil, the “Edelmensch”. In this respect he 
perpetuates the tendencies of Romanticism and its traditional distinction 
between the imperfect and wicked world and the noble and misunder- 
stood “inner self”. Romanticism pervades also other favorites of youth, 
whether they deal with history (as Fer1x Daun in his Kampf um Rom), 
or with the romance of engineering and aeronautics (Max Eytu, Der 
Schneider von Ulm, Hinter Pflug und Schraubstock), with popular rendi- 
tions of science and philosophy (Hotten, Kurp Lasswitz), or with the 
poetic description of animal life of the native country-side (L6ns). Biogra- 
phies of inventors, artists, generals, statesmen are as widely read as ac- 
counts of exploratory voyages, among which the books of Sven HeEpin 
have enjoyed particular popularity for the last thirty years. In connec- 
tion with youth literature one factor deserves special mention: the issu- 
ance of the “Schundgesetz”. With the prevailing sentimentalism of early 
zoth century literature and its loosening of traditional standards, an in- 
crease in “pulp literature” (Schund) became noticeable. Around 1900 
the German authorities viewed with apprehension the appearance of cheap 
paper covered booklets bearing the names of “Nick Carter” and “Nat 
Pinkerton” appealing particularly to the youthful reader. Almost in- 
stantly counter-measures went into effect. The “Deutsche Dichter-Ge- 
dachtnis-Stiftung”, as well as the youth movement, participated in com- 
bating this and similar reading matter. Der Vortrupp (Advance Guard), 
edited by Judge Popert of Hamburg, was the leading journal of these 
tendencies. Dormant during the last war, the debate was resumed by the 
Republic and finally resulted in the passing of the “Gesetz zur Bewahrung 
der Jugend vor Schund- und Schmutzschriften” (Law for the protection 
of youth from ‘trash’ literature) in 1926. It did not directly interfere 
with the publication of such reading matter, but it supervised and at- 
tempted to restrict its distribution. Obviously such a law could easily 
be exploited for political purposes after 1933. 

5. An unusually large portion of popular reading matter is made up 
of foreign literature in translation. Throughout the centuries, the litera- 
ture of other nations has not only been read attentively by the educated 
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public of Germany, but it has also repeatedly influenced and determined 
taste and style of German literary art. Such poets as SHAKESPEARE, IBsEN, 
or Mottere have been as popular on the German stage as any German 
classic, and the quotations (“Gefliigelte Worte”) from Shakespeare sound 
as natural to German ears as those from Schiller. Many of the leading 
foreign writers have been so thoroughly absorbed by the German reading 
public through the medium of congenial translations (e.g. the celebrated 
Schlegel-Tieck translation of Shakespeare from the beginning of the 19th 
century), that they are quite often considered as “German” in spirit. No 
small credit goes to the compulsory language training (esp. English, 
French) in the secondary schools for having contributed toward the 
awareness and appreciation of foreign literatures. Thus it has been pos- 
sible for a publishing house such as Tauchnitz in Leipzig to specialize in 
the publication of foreign authors in their native tongue; but copyright 
restrictions have limited the circulation of their inexpensive editions to 
Germany. American, English, French, Italian, Russian, Scandinavian, 
Spanish literature have shared alike in the vast consumption of transla- 
tions, and time and again have such writers as Whitman, Dickens, Baude- 
laire, Gozzi, Dostoyevsky, Strindberg, Jacobsen, Calderon left their im- 
prints upon the physiognomy of German literature. It would be im- 
possible if not unfair to enumerate individual authors who have been well 
received by German readers at one time or other. Flexibility of interest 
must be assumed where such names as Emerson or Mark Twain have as 
familiar a ring as those of Theodore Dreyser, Sinclair Lewis, or Jack 
London. It goes without saying that the political change of 1933 reduced 
sharply the popularity of translations from foreign languages. 


6. It is difficult to gauge the possible “influence” that this volume 
of popular literature may have exerted upon imagination and taste of 
German readers. Like the daily diet, reading may or may not affect the 
consumer’s disposition; more often it is representative of his choice than 
responsible for it. Of all the recreational reading hundreds of items pass 
by unnoticed and unretained; a few may sink deeper and start new thought 
combinations where least suspected. In this regard, the writings of a 
comparatively transitory and obscure German writer of the eighties, 
Max Kretzer, may have produced consequences of unforeseen dimension. 
As a novelist dealing with the impact of the industrial revolution upon 
such cities as Berlin, he showed particular sympathies for the petty bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat, their living conditions and their exploitation. 
Sometimes his characters and plots lean toward the freakish side of cheap 
mass-production; in manner of presentation they reveal the tendencies of 
daily newspaper novels. It is surprising, indeed, to observe how the 
rhetoric of Mein Kampf resembles the style of this inflated journalism, 
even down to the sweeping use of metaphors and slogans. Should one 
suspect that the literary and ideological stimulus for the unwieldy political 
phantasmagoria was received from the realm of popular literature, exag- 
gerated and maladjusted, rather than from the pages of political theorists? 

(To be continued) 
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Civil and Military German, 

]. Alan Pfeffer, New York: Farrar © 
Rinehart, 1943, pp.viii and 216, price 
$2.50. 

German Military Science, 

Ames Johnston, New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1943, pp.xv and 146, price 
$2.00. 

These two new books manifestly aspire 
primarily to supply instructional aids for 
prospective translators and interpreters 
who, according to the prescription of the 
War Department, “can speak, read, and 
write German fluently, and who under- 
stand the characteristics of the German 
people, and who also have a good mili- 
tary vocabulary in German.” (Cf. War 
Department’s letter of April 7, 1942, re- 
printed in Monatshefte fiir deutschen Un- 
terricht, May, 1942, p.290.) It is an 
astonishing fact that the oldest publica- 
tions useful in the teaching of military 
German do not go back beyond 1941, 
but educators ve in this field now 
try to make up for this obvious lack, and 
with the latest contributions, the half- 
dozen mark of such texts has been passed. 


I. 

Civil and Military German may well 
lay claim to being especially serviceable 
in the language study of the Foreign Area 

rograms of our armed forces and bids 
fair to become one of the most useful 
aids available for this work. 

It is subdivided into two groups, as the 
title implies. 21 units aim at nothing less 
than to “stress the colloquial pattern and 
provide an avenue to German geography, 
climate, history, government, industry, la- 
bor, communications, transportation, econ- 
omy, ethnology, journalism, education, 
dialects, script, foods, and clothing”, while 
the second part, consisting of 30 units, 
deals with the “German army, navy, and 
air force, and their personnel and equip- 
ment.” (p.v) 

With such lofty objectives, the first 
pert, appropriately headed Land und 

é, can of necessity only scratch the 
surface and merely focus attention to 
» ager aspects. In presenting the topics, 

e author shows keen observation and 
im added plasticity to factual ma- 
terial by frequent comparison with Amer- 
ican conditions. No attempt has been 


made to grade the material or present 
units of equal value. Thus, they vary in 
length all the way from four pages of 
reading text to half a page of mere vo- 
cabulary. This lack of de is, in fact, 
the main shortcoming of part I, and ap- 
plies also to the subject-matters discussed. 
Such an important section as history is 
summarily dealt with in 20 lines, yet 25 
lines are devoted to German script and 
are mainly concerned with the question 
of whether or not the designation of 
Gothic script as German is justified. Un- 
fortunately, there is no sample of Ger- 
man print aside from a greatly reduced 
reproduction of German newspapers, yet 
5 pages contain samples of German hand- 
writing. The first part culminates in an 
excellent and unique discussion of Nazi 
ideology in the Tous of questions and 
answers between a “GroBdeutscher” and 
a liberal, and the objectivity of its pre- 
sentation enhances the effect of the points 
brought home. 

The second part, called Wehr und 
Waffen, for which the author enlisted 
the assistance of several military counse- 
lors, is much more thoroughly treated 
and contains unquestionably the bulk of 
the vocabulary used in military German. 
Every branch of service is included as 
well as every imaginable phase of mili- 
tary operations on land, in the air and 
on the sea. Several “Verhére” give an 
opportunity to practice spoken as well as 
written German. Among other com- 
mendable features, photographic repro- 
ductions of Nazi war matériel, planes and 
ships add to the volume’s popular appeal. 
By a queer coincidence the book came 
off the press almost on the same day that 
the battleship “Scharnhorst” was sunk — 
which is the largest illustration in the 
book. 

Profitable use of the book presupposes 
a = grounding in the elements of 
the language” (v). A critical examination 
of the text shows that the student must 
be well versed in the rticipial construc- 


tions. The future perfect with the mean- 
ing of probability is used occasionally, 
but the sentences as such are concise, and 
the author, with three exceptions, steers 
clear of telescoped clauses and “Treppen- 
satze”. No grammatical explanations are 
given beyond the usual indications of 
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gender, inflection, etc. in the vocabulary, 
and lists of strong verbs and numbers. 

The following inconsistencies and in- 
accuracies are noted: 

a) Subject-matter: The student searches 
in vain on the map for names mentioned 
in the text: Ore Mountains, Sudetes (p. 3), 
Ems, Dortmund-Ems Canal (4). Given 
on the map, but under different names 
are the Midland Canal and the Rbine- 
Main-Danube Canal (4). In 1935, Liech- 
tenstein (3) was not a neighboring coun- 
try of Germany. It is incorrect to state 
that grapes grow only in the Rhine Val- 
ley and in the valleys of its tributaries 
(4); the use of the word mainly would 
be more appropriate. To agree with the 
context, the verb in question 15 (9) 
should read mufte. Almost half the place 
names given on the sample page from 
the railroad guide are not recorded on 
the map, and many of the signs and ab- 
breviations explained on p.25 are not 
used in the time-table (witness L, FFD, 
Wellenlinie, etc.); in other words a more 
characteristic page from the railroad guide 
might have been chosen for reproduc- 
tion. The reader who repeatedly sees 
references to the “Dritte Reich” (31, etc.) 
is given no information as to why it is 
so called and when the two others came 
into existence. 

b) Grammar: No consistency is appar- 
ent in the agreement between predicate 
and the succeeding compound subject. 


Witness, e. g., on the same page: . . . fol- 
gen ein kurzer Dienst ... und ein zweiter 
...Lehrgang ... (61:26) and ... erfolgt 


erst die Offizierspriifung und die Befdérde- 
rung zum Oberfabnrich (61:29). The 
footnote no. 6, p.23 seems unnecessary, 
since hdchstens can be placed before or 
after adverbial phrases. To agree with 
the accompanying descriptive adjective, 
change aus schon getibter praktischen Ar- 
beit (38:24) to aus schon geibter prakti- 
scher Arbeit. The phrase Hunderttau- 
sende von Leben (83) is not idiomatic, 
should read Hunderttausenden das Leben. 
The use of the present perfect instead of 
the past tense would make the conversa- 
tions decidedly more idiomatic. sich ... 
herunterstiirzen (112:13) should prefer- 
ably be sich . . . binunterstiirzen. ansteu- 
ern (123) is given as governing the dative, 
but correctly given with the accusative 
in the vocabulary. 

c) Punctuation: A comma must be in- 
serted to separate clauses: after gedruckt 
(8:24), sagt (9:12), Mittel (71:20), Flie- 
ger (110:11); to separate appositions: af- 
ter Sprache (9:2), Hitler (31:16), Ober- 


quartiermeister (66:28); to separate modi- 
fied infinitive: after Begriff (43). Rekrut 
(59:3), smstande (103:33), es (111:33), 
Propaganda (132:2). The comma should 
be deleted after and before bitte (22, 46, 
etc.), after Grundschule (38:15), Volk- 
schule (38:20), frei (40:12), er (62:18) 
and before und and oder connecting ele- 
ments of equal rank after geistigen (38: 
17), besuchen (39:16), beran (46), mit- 
fiibrte (85), sein (92), galt (120:28), 
Schiffsseite (127:29). 

d) Vocabulary: Despite the fact that 
the book is avowedly intended for ad- 
vanced students, the author presents a 
complete German-English vocabulary. On 
the one hand, this principle is carried ad 
absurdum by listing separately different 
forms of the same word, such as der- 
selbe, dieselbe, dasselbe, on the other 
hand, the following words are omitted: 
alledem (Duden has no form alldem) 
(101:18), also, besonders, daftir, danach, 
dann, dariiber (in the meaning of p.81), 
denn, deren, doch (in the meaning of 
p-44, mo. 15), dritte, indes, ja (in the 
meaning of p.g1, no. 10), mun, Rettung:- 
floB, Universitatsrektor, welche. 

Instead of inserting dialect forms in the 
vocabulary, the reader’s interest would 
be better served by glossing the dialect in 
a footnote in p.11. Words like Janner, 
Feber (29), Erdapfel, Lattich (47), Stiel- 
pfanne (48) are geographically too re- 
stricted in their use to be included. De- 
pesche (21) in the postal service means 
“telegram”. Kriegsdepartment (77:1). a 
hybrid compound, would better read 
Kriegsministerium. Geschwulst (80, 169, 
215) is feminine. The plural of Blind- 
darm (80), if given at all, should be 
marked ~e. The universally used plural 
of Mund is Minder, but only the Aus- 
trian form Minde is mentioned (81), 
while the vocabulary (181) gives both. 
Note 2 (86) makes reference to “various 
uses of es in the vocabulary”, yet no men- 
tion is made of es in the vocabulary. 
Generalleutnant (169) is not to be trans- 
lated as Brigadier General, but is the 
equivalent of Major General, as correctly 
indicated on p. 64. 

The following words are out of alpha- 
betical order in the vocabularies: an- 
steuern, Sorge, Abcfolge, anvertrauen, An- 
weisung, bestenfalls, feinmechanisch, Fluf, 
Franke, Freund, Friedenszeit, fiinffach, 
Herz, Jabreszeit, jabreszeitlich, Karten- 
schalter, Kriegsminister, Liter, Massen- 
herstellung, nachststarkst, recht, Relativ- 
geschwindigkeit, Steiermark, Wirkung, 
count, course, Monday. 
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e) Spelling: Obvious misprints are: 
Leichtenstein (map), Polisch (10), gewal- 
tingen (19:2), ensprechend (42:15), Ge- 
liedert (99:35), Schweinwerferbatterien 
(105:6 — food as a weapon?), eingestezt 
(112:22). The sign for diner on p. 25 is 
inverted. selbststandige (36:17) should 
preferably be selbstandige. Write with 
small letter: Mitteldeutsche (6:31) and 
the English translation Jute (175). Spitze- 
steben (67) should be separated. Hyphe- 
nate Rhein-Rubr-ZusammenfluB (15) and 
Signal- (106:16). Omit hyphens in Luft- 
Hansa-A.-G. (20:30) and compound, the 
correct form being Lufthansa A.-G. ange- 
blich (8:13) shows faulty division. 

Il. 

German Military Science is much more 
modest in its scope and consists of selec- 
tions of “readings from military books 
currently read by officers of the German 
army” (v). Six of these have been written 
in the 1930’s by such authors as Luden- 
dorff, Krauss, et al. and one essay in 1829 
by von Clausewitz. The tos | covered 
is restricted to land-fighting and, with the 
exception of a description of the battle of 
Leuthen, limits itself primarily to theories 
of strategy, troop discipline and psychol- 
ogy, and the relationship between army 
and party, i.e. the position of the Nazi 
soldier in the Nazi state. The last 21 pages 
are devoted to modern air combat with its 
geo-political implications. While the book 
thus does not encompass all aspects of 
modern warfare by any means, it never- 
theless should constitute an excellent 
reader for students of military German. 
Several sketches facilitate comprehension 
of the text. 

Since no attempt has allegedly been 
made to edit the material except for ob- 
vious modernization of orthography, many 
difficult sentence constructions are en- 
countered, and depending on the style 
of the individual author, the essays 
abound with participial constructions and 
telescoped and involved sentences which 
may be up to 12 lines long. The editor 
recommends therefore that the student 
must “have had a minimum of three 
semesters of German and besides be fa- 
miliar with the subject matter” (v). 

The following shortcomings are noted: 

a) Subject-matter: The year of publi- 
cation of von Frauenholz’ essay should 
be given in the footnote (31) as 1937. 
Merely to say that the last essay is taken 
from the Militarwissenschaftliche Rund- 
schau without indicating the date is most 
unscholarly. The phrase am Leuthen (34: 
5) requires an explanation, since the 


town cannot be meant here. Likewise, 
the Radaxdorfer Goy (37:26) is puzzling. 
Footnote 2 (98) seems unwarranted, since 
its contents are given in the text in lines 
17-21. ‘ 

b) Grammar: gegen beiden Fliigel (8: 
8) should read gegen beide Fliigel. To 
agree with the text, beherrscht (20:18) 
should read beberrschte. The article in 
auf den hochsten Stand zu halten (55:1) 
should be changed to dem. To agree 
with the singular Offizier, Unteroffiziere 
(62:15) should also be in the singular. 
der, die . . . haben (64:1) should read 
derer, die ... haben. fiir die Gesundheit 
der Wehrmacht und der Wiedergenesung 
(64:5) should be changed to ftir die Ge- 
sundheit der Webrmacht und die Wie- 
dergenesung. To agree with the verb, 
Erziebungsauf gabe (93:19) must be in the 
plural. unter gleichzeitigem vernichten- 
den StoB (99:12) should read unter gleich- 
zeitigem vernichtendem StoB. The ar- 
ticle in auf einem grosseren Raum zu ver- 
teilen (109:27) should be in the accusa- 
tive. fiir should be inserted between den 
and den (109:34) to read Aus den fiir 
den Einsatz . . . sich somit ergebenden 
Beschrinkungen. If ihrer (112:18) is to 
refer by synesis to Ausland, seiner would 
be preferable. 

c) Punctuation: Insert comma to sepa- 
rate clauses: after vorzudringen (8:32), 
Pfeile (24:11), geblieben (54:3); to sepa- 
rate modified infinitive: after fibrt (43: 
15), Gefabr (4:15), Festung (19:18), bin 
(52:1), Geftibl (58:18), auch (61:12). De- 
lete comma after ist (9:1), Wabrschein- 
lichkeit (48:18), verftibrerisch (69:19), 
spater (75:29), Blickpunkt (89:13), and 
before und and oder connecting elements 
of equal rank, after drebten (19:13), 
waren (26:19), entsagt (42:6), Kriegs- 
schiff (54:5), beiBt (69:25). 

d) Vocabulary: The vocabulary is se- 
lective and justifiably omits words whose 
mastery by the student may be assumed. 
An additional commendable feature is the 
fact that the meaning of many com- 
pounds is not given as such but the stu- 
dent is encouraged to use his ingenuity 
in deriving the meaning from the com- 
ponent parts. A mistake such as posted 
records as the meaning of Anschlagsar- 
ten, plainly due to a misunderstanding by 
the editor, could have been avoided by 
consulting the Military Dictionary issued 
by the War Department where the cor- 
rect meaning firing positions is found. 
Gestaltung should be designated as a 
feminine noun. Panzerverbrechend should 
read panzerdurchbrechend, or better yet, 
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panzerdurchschlagend. Schiitzengrab (n.) 
meaning “trench” should be Schiitzengra- 
ben (m.). sich should be inserted before 
umgekebrt verbaltend. Omit zu in zu- 
stande zu bringen. 

e) Spelling: The editor has rightly 
made the orthography of all authors agree 
with modern standards. An exception is, 
however: Operationsobject (42:13). Ob- 
vious misprints are: Kriegskunft (vii), 
Gesechtshandlung (22:17), Luftwasse (97 
heading), nordamerkanische (104 sketch), 
Einfatz (107:11). Caparetto (9 footnote) 
should read Caporetto. fdérdern (12:20) 
should read férdernd. Weéistritz (32:14) 
in German type should be spelled with 
the long “s” and therefore be separated 
Wei-stritz (38:29, 34). technischen (52: 
9) should be printed with the “ch” font. 
Capitalize the second element in Field- 
marshal (19 footnote), but do not capi- 
talize Deutsch (51 etc.) before Volk, 
Heer, Soldat, Gotterkennung, nor Tota- 
len (56:17), Uberhaupt (65 ff. heading). 
Compound zur Verfiigunghalten (51:26), 
so lange (66:22), kund tut (73:4), u.s.w. 
(73:8), irgend einem (74:15), so da 
(106:8, 110:6). 

Duden and Curme have been regarded 
as the authorities in all the factual stric- 
tures noted above. Numerous as they are, 
they can easily be corrected in later edi- 
tions and it must be stated that both pub- 
lications help to fill the gap and deserve 
to be mtv as praiseworthy contribu- 
tions to the tools for the teaching of mili- 
tary German. 

—Siegfried H. Muller 

Adelphi College. 


Vom Kennen zum Konnen, 

Jobn L. Chamberlain, Jr., and Fritz Tiller, 
New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1944, pp. 
ix and 208, price $1.85. 

Of the texts devoted entirely or partly 
to the teaching of military German, Vom 
Kennen zum Kénnen is the first to aim 
exclusively at the development of a speak- 
ing knowledge. The plan of the book 
tends to eliminate all conscious transla- 
tion, stimulates instead the oral expression 
of thought and should go a long way 
toward imparting a real “feel” for the 
idiom. With this objective in mind Eng- 
lish is used only to translate new words 
or phrases and in the reference vocabu- 
laries. Exceptions to this rule are negli- 
gible and might easily have been avoided 
altogether. 

Two thirds of the 75 lessons deal with 
the usual subjects of conversation of a 


general character, the last third provides 
a basic vocabulary as used in the land 
and air branches of the armed forces. 
Written at and for West Point, some 
references are made to cadet life, yet the 
material is general enough to be used 
elsewhere without hesitation. Each les- 
son consists of short German words and 
speech sequences which are to be memor- 
ized by the student, questions, grammati- 
cal explanations, and exercises. On the 
back of each section to be memorized is 
the English translation for handy refer- 
ence. 

The grammar material is distributed 
among the 75 lessons. Since the book is 
“designed to follow a basic grammar” 
(p.v), the early lessons must of neces- 
sity anticipate much material explained 
later. In view of the brevity of gram- 
mar treatment it seems peculiar that no 
less than six lessons are devoted to the 
subjunctive. For some queer reason, verb 
forms and pronouns in the second person 
are not introduced till almost the end of 
the book. The authors themselves feel 
constrained to refer to them in lesson 49 
when they mention the capitalizing of 
pronouns of address in a letter, yet the 
student has to wait for twenty more les- 
sons to find out what these pronouns are. 

The terseness of grammatical rules re- 
sults in several good pointers being pre- 
sented in a more impressive manner than 
is Customary in review grammars. A good 
illustration of this is the treatment of 
word order. Rather than give the usual 
rule of inversion after a dependent clause, 
the authors simply state: Wenn der Ne- 
bensatz vor dem Hauptsatz steht, haben 
wir das Schema “Verb, Verb”. (11). On 
the other hand, it must be aggravating to 
the student to have to induce grammatical 
rules from German sentences or, worse 
yet, extract them from the meager and 
ambiguous information in the vocabulary. 
Witness as examples the exercises in ken- 
nen and wissen (30) or in als and wenn 
(12). In the latter case, the only infor- 
mation the student has to guide him is 
the vocabulary definitions: als, when; as; 
than, and wenn, if; when. No rules what- 
ever are given on the position of the in- 
finitive, participle, and their modifiers, 
adverbs, predicate complements, etc. 

The ingenuity of the student is taxed 
unduly in many cases and the conscien- 
tious student will need the constant guid- 
ance of the instructor in answering ques- 
tions that are bound to arise, but then — 
that makes for conversation. Why, e. g., 
is the student compelled to memorize ich 
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ziebe den Scheitel (11) and four lines 
later finds the question: Womit ziehe ich 
mir den Scheitel? He will be utterly con- 
fused when he reads on the next page . . . 
ziebe ich einen neuen Scheitel. The in- 
sertion of mir in all cases would make 
the phrase more idiomatic and — lacking 
any specific rule on it — arouse the feel- 
ing that the pronoun is important. Ac- 
cordingly, it should also be inserted in 
ich ziebe die Stiefel an and ich schnalle 
die Sporen an (47), and in the English 
translations the article should be changed 
to my. 

In selecting words and sequences, the 
authors have shown wise discretion. Some 
inaccuracies in their English rendition are 
noted and the following improvements 
are suggested: translate weiche Hut (19) 
as soft hat, not necessarily a felt hat; Zet- 
tel (33) as slip, not card; Heimatland (49) 
more precisely as mative country, not 
merely country; Strom (61) as large river, 
not stream; Reisetasche (75) as traveling 
bag, not suitcase, for which the equivalent 
of Handkoffer is given correctly (165); 
Portier (83) as doorman, not porter. To 
supply the correct meaning for the text, 
gleichen (164) should be given as to be 
like, not alike. 

In the reference vocabularies the fol- 
lowing words are not in their alphabetical 
places: adv. (list of abbreviations), Au- 
genblick, Cellist, Daunendecke, Fischer, 
Flanellhbose, Grab, Grammatik, Handler, 
Handlung, hélzern, jetzig, Lebrer, lose, 
SchuB, stecken, taub, Thema, U bung, Ver- 
kaufer, wachsen, Wach(t)stube, Weste, 
weswegen. It is not readily apparent why 
some adjectives, such as letzt, link, meist, 
nachst, recht, wollen are given with a 
hyphen. An obvious typographical error 
is die angegeben Handlungen (148), which 
should read die angegebenen Handlungen. 
A grave mistake is to translate handker- 
chief (196) by Handtuch. irgend ein (9), 
irgend einem, and irgend einer (136) 
should be syncopated, as indeed they are 
in other places. A comma to separate 
clauses should be inserted after alt (9) 
and Geld (73). Generalfeldmarschall (163) 
should have stress marks on the third and 
fourth syllables instead of the third and 
last. 

It should be emphasized that the lapses 
indicated above are for the most — in- 


consequential in judging the usefulness of 


the book as a whole. As the first pub- 
lication which stresses oral expression in 
terms of military German, its merits and 
its timeliness su its shortcomings by 
far. Ungeudionibty, 


, teachers in this field 


will find that the book will serve its pur- 
pose admirably. 
—Siegfried H. Muller 
Adelphi College. 


Readings in Military German, 

W. W. Pusey and A. G. Steer, with Con- 
cise German Grammar and Vocabulary 
by B. Q. Morgan. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1943, pp. viii and 316, price $1.50. 

In its earlier lithoprinted edition of 
1941, Readings in Military German may 
lay claim to having been the first publi- 
cation presenting material for the study 
of military German. For their present 
editions the editors have taken over three- 
fifths of the original material and given 
a well-balanced compilation of brief ar- 
ticles gleaned from recent numbers of 
German military periodicals, such as Die 
Wehrmacht, Deutschland im Kampf, Wis- 
sen und Webr, Militar-W ochenblatt, 
Deutsche Luftwacht, Deutsche Webr, etc. 

Topically, one half of the material se- 
lected is combined under the heading 
Army, and one half is divided among the 
headings Air Force and Navy. Each di- 
vision consists of a number of theoretical 
discussions as well as actual battle ac- 
counts, some of which make for highly 
dramatic reading. They cover engage- 
ments in Poland, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, France, and on, over, and 
under the North Sea. 

The book is far from being suitable for 
the beginner. It rather presupposes a solid 
foundation in the language, and in stress- 
ing interpretation rather than translation 
(p. 215) the editors fittingly address them- 
selves to a mature and perseverant stu- 
dent. 

a) Reading Text: In view of the multi- 
tude of sources — which unfortunately 
are not specifically indicated for the in- 
dividual selections — a great variety of 
style is encountered, ranging all the way 
from terse telegram style to long-winded 
sentence structure so typical of technical 
German with its involved participial con- 
structions. The selections are allegedly 
reprinted without change, and compre- 
hension of battle operations is facilitated 
by several maps drawn especially for the 
land sectors under discussion. 

Although some of the grammatical 
lapses have no doubt been taken over 
from the original, the editors might have 
felt constrained to make the necessary 
improvements. The corporal-author of 
an encounter in Poland was probably un- 
aware of the fact that the perfect par- 
ticiple of some intransitive verbs cannot 
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be used attributively, for in speaking of 
abgezogene Polen (39,25) he meant, of 
course, that the Poles had retreated and 
not that they were skinned. The ve 
firsc sentence of the book (3,1) Awe A 
disregard for agreement between com- 
pound subject and predicate: Die Lage 
..., das Feblen ...und die ... Grenze 
... verlangt.. Similiarly, Das Karten- 
studium, die Berechnungen ... nimmt... 
(14,17). Lack of agreement between 
predicate and subsequent compound sub- 
ject is seen in 124,13 and 146,15. The 
apposition does not share the case of the 
appositive in ... Westwalls, eine ... Be- 
festigungszone,... (8,13). In German, 
in 1914 (64,5) is unidiomatic. sich must 
be inserted before ausbreitende Hande 
(135,25). im Artois (59,7) must be con- 
sidered a misprint, since it is correctly 
given as in Artois on p. 63, 22. 

In giving place names in their Ger- 
manized forms on the intercalated maps, 
the editors have not always been con- 
sistent. Witness Arnhem, Nymrwegen (49) 
as against Arnheim, Nimwegen (54). Dun- 
kirchen, without the umlaut (49), is, of 
course, a misprint, but why not Gravelin- 
gen — known to every Egmont student 
— instead of Gravelines (56)? The reader 
will find Bourbourg (59, 34) on the map 
given as Bourburg (62). Unfortunately 
the legend on the map on p.76 has not 
been taken over as it was in the old edi- 
tion. At least, the much talked-of rail- 
road station might have been marked. 

Punctuation rules have not been ob- 
served as meticulously as one might wish 
for. A comma should be inserted a) to 
separate clauses, after tiberschritten (30,6), 
set (30,,22), Front (32,24), erreicht (34, 
17), Kolonnenverkebr (35,24), Ministeri- 
ums (57,29), vorhanden (65,8), Verbin- 
dung (77,14), nebeneinander (84,2), er- 
schwert (115,28); b) to separate modi- 
fied infinitive, after bofften (64,3), ver- 
suchten (64,25), jedoch (68,27), belfen 
(81,13), gilt (130,20), fiibren (143, 24), 
Befebl (165,1); c) to separate appositions, 
after Panzerwagens (7,18), Flamrmenwer- 
fern (7,30), Prioux (60,15). The comma 
should be deleted after es (50,4) and be- 
fore und or oder connecting elements of 
equal rank, after ersparen (24,1), vorging 
(33,7), gibt (65,5), war (133,32), kriegt 
(133, 34)- 

Misprints are Schlachtenscheidung (107, 
18) which should read Schlachtentschei- 
dung, and uberraschend (115,13). so daB 
is consistently printed in two words al- 
though Duden permits this only if so is 
emphasized. On the other hand nurmehr 


(52,9) should not be compounded. A 
hyphen is lacking in Floss sackfabren 
(sketch, p.73). Indus-trie (8,18) shows 
wrong division. If the Btl.-Kommandeur 
(15,15) can boast of a hyphen, why not 
give one to the Brl. Fiibrer (15, 20)? 

b) Grammar: The concise German 
grammar prepared by Prof. Morgan pre- 
sents a handy reference for the student 
and is a remarkable feat of condensation. 
Despite its self-imposed brevity, the au- 
thor finds room for excellent discussions 
on grammatical theory. The clarity of 
the outline will delight the student with 
a systematic frame of mind. Illustrations 
are for the most part chosen from the 
reading texts. It seems a pity that rule 
85a dealing with the new tendency of 
the use of her in preference to hin is 
not demonstrated by the examples on 
p. 98, 31; 99,11; 116,6. Peculiar are the 
forms balder, etc. (192), and Mit was 
(197). Section 61 is headed erroneously 
Personal Pronouns instead of Possessive 
Pronouns. 

c) Vocabulary: In a radical departure 
from the customary word lists, the vo- 
cabulary pursues definite pedagogical aims 
of its own, as explained in a lengthy 
preface. Two new features are intro- 
duced: grouping compounds by their last 
element as well as their first, and an 
emphasis on explanations of words rather 
than mere translations of them (216). 
These features, thoroughly commendable 
because they tend to build up the stu- 
dent’s Wortschatz by association, swell 
the vocabulary to the pe agecine 
size of almost one-third of the entire 
volume. 

Some flaws are noted: To be truly al- 
phabetical, the entry Fall should precede 
fallen. To indicate final position in keep- 
ing with the footnote explanation, delete 
the final hyphen in the second -b- (217). 
A comma should be inserted between 
point to and cling to in the entry An- 
klammerungspunkt. Parentheses should 
mark off the words enger and mebr un- 
der desto. A hyphen is missing after Uber 
under entry Sicht. 

Feldmarschall and Generalfeldmarschall 
are erroneously stressed on the last syl- 
lable. Renditions in English are for the 
most part truly idiomatic. Wrong mean- 
ings are given for antreten, commence 
marching; Fabrrad, (motor)cycle; Preis- 
frage, prize question. These should be 
fall in, bicycle, and price question (cf. 5, 
27) respectively. Missing are the mean- 
ings of rammen as to ram (cf. 169, 19), 
trotzdem as despite the fact that, (cf. 52, 
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34), Unternehmen as concern (cf.9, 4), 
Zusammenfassung as summary (cf. 29, 1). 
The gender is not indicated for Indu- 
strie and is wrongly given for Kreuzerge- 
schwader m., Landflugzeug m., Propeller- 
gerdusch m., Schach m., Skagerrak m., all 
of which are neuter, and Rast m. should 
be feminine. If Millimeter is given both 
m. and n. (against Duden’s recommenda- 
tion), why not also Kilometer, Meter, 
Tiefenmanometer, Zentimeter? 

d) Summary: It must be conceded that 
the above errors are of minor conse- 
quence. With only one other comparable 
publication of this kind on the market 
(German Military Science, by Ames 
Johnston, see review p. 202 of this issue). 


Readings in Military German will ad- 
mirably answer the needs of those who 
wish to gain merely a reading knowledge 
of German military subject-matter. The 
authenticity of the material selected com- 
bines with the compact presentation of 
grammar and the unique vocabulary with 
its many mnemonic aids to produce a vol- 
ume which comes very close to the per- 
fect textbook — trying to develop skill 
and impart a fund of highly specialized 
knowledge with the greatest enjoyment 
and the least skull-drudgery on the part 
of the learner. 


—Siegfried H. Muller 
Adelphi College. 
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Peter Hagboldt, 1886-1943 
ae 
! 


In Peter Hagboldt, who died suddenly last August in Chicago, the 
theory and practice of foreign language teaching in this country loses 
one of its most indefatigable workers and one of its most original minds. 
Hagboldt’s small but compact book on “Language Learning” is an in- 
valuable digest of the best that had been done and said on the subject 
down to the very date of its issuance; his book on the “Teaching of 
German” does a similar service for the special field of the German lan- 
guage, with equal thoroughness and acumen; his “Graded German 
Readers” (though he had collaborators, the germinal idea was his own, 
and at the last he was doing most of the actual work himself) did some- 
thing like pioneering in their particular line; his “Building the German 
Vocabulary” has not been equaled as a study of the basic principles and 
forms of the “word-families” in German; and a long series of excellent 
articles, fresh from his own ingenious practice and observation in the 
classroom, attests the range of his interests, and the keenness of his 
analysis. 


Stricken in the prime of life by a disability which seriously affected 
his speech and made further teaching impossible, Hagboldt never ceased 
to devote himself to the practical application of the ideas and theories he 
had formed and tested over and over. 


It is with a deep sense of both personal and professional loss that I 
pay him this final tribute, which does less than justice to his nobility of 
mind and his great and self-effacing service to us all. 


Stanford University —Bayard Quincy Morgan 


_ 
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The Middlebury College 


German School 
July 3 to August 17, 1944 


Located in the picturesque village of Bristol, about thirteen miles from the 
Middlebury College Campus. 


DIRECTOR: Professor Ernst Feise, the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
VISITING PROFESSOR: Dr. Wolfgang Stechow, Oberlin College. 
CURRICULUM 


Language practice courses (grammar and oral practice, composition, advanced 
composition, interpretation and stylistics): well graded to allow grouping in 
small units of equal linguistic preparation. 

Cultural courses: a course interpreting German art; a separate course designed 
for army or navy officers or those interested in the geographical or historical 
data of the country. 


Literature courses: various periods, including a course on modern German liter: 
ature. 
Teaching methods: depending on demand a course on teaching high schoul Cer- 
man or on textbooks may be scheduled. 
SOCIAL LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 
Singing of German folksongs, lectures dealing with cultural aspects of Germany 
by faculty and visiting lecturers, musicales, week-end excursions. 
Information concerning admission, courses, reading list, self-help, and scholarships 
may be secured from Dean Werner Neuse, Middlebury, Vermont. 
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